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A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY BOOK SALE: 
RICHARD SMITH’S LIBRARY. 

On Monday, 15 May, 1682, “ at the Auction- 
House known by the Name of the Swan in 
Great St. Bartholomews-Close,” began the 
dispersal of the extraordinary library formed 
by Richard Smith, of ee Bag The Cata- 
logue (a copy, with the prices and purchasers’ 
names, is before me) extends to 404 quarto 

es. It is prefaced by an address ‘ To the 
Reader,’ subscribed “ Richard Chiswell,” from 
which I take the following interesting par- 
ticulars regarding the collector :— 


“The Gentleman that Collected it, was a Person 
infinitely Curious and Inquisitive after Books, and 
who suffered nothing considerable to escape him, that 
fell within the compass of his Learning; for he had 
not the vanity of desiring to be Master of more than 
he knew how touse. He lived toa very great Age, 
and spent a good part of it, almost intirely in the 
search of Books: Being as constantly known every 
day to walk his Rounds through the Shops, as he sat 
down to Meals: where his great skill and experience 
enabled him to make choice of what was not obvious 
to every Vulvar Eve. He lived in times, which 
ministred peculiar opportunities of meeting with 
Books, that are not every day brought into publick 
light ; and few eminent Libraries were Bought, where 
he had not the Liberty to pick and choose. And 
while others were forming Arms, and New-model- 
ling Kingdoms, his great Ambition was to become 
Master of a good Book. Hence arose as that vast 
number of his Books, so the choiceness and rarity 


of the greatest part of them, and that of all kinds, 
and in all sorts of Learning......Nor was the Owner 
of them a meer idle Possessor of so greata Treasure: 
For as he generally Collated his Books upon the 
Buying of them (upon which account the Buyer may 
rest pretty secure of their being perfect) so he did 
not barely turn over the Leaves, Bat observed the 
Defects of Impressions, and the ill arts used by 
many, compared the differences of Editions, con- 
cerning which and the like Cases, he has entred 
memorable and very useful remarks upon very many 
of the Books under his own hand, Observations 
wherein certainly never man was more Diligent and 
Industrious.” 

I may state that very many of the books 
are in Latin, and these I pass over. The 
limited selection which follows is entirely 
confined to works in English literature. 

* Esop’s Fables, in very old English, and 
printed by Rich. Pynson, no Title,” realizes 
only Is. 2d., while in the very next line that 
comparatively common book (and this the 
third edition, if Ido not mistake) ‘ Adver- 
tisements from Parnassus, with the Politick 
Touchstene, by Bocalini,” 1674, fetches the 
handsome price of 5s 10d. Chaucer's “ Works 
of Antient Poetry ; best Edition (with a MS. 
of a Tale of Gamelyn, taken out of a MS. of 
Chaucer's Works in the University Library 
of Oxford),” 1602, goes for the sum of 1. 2s. 
There is a most covetable group of Caxtons, 
and the prices realized will be to most people 
a matter of astonishment: Caxton’s ‘ Chro- 
nicle of England,’ 1498, 13s. 6d.; Caxton’s 
‘Translation of the Knights of the Toure, out 
of French,’ 1483, 5s. 1d. ; Caxton’s “ Mirrour of 
the World, &e. (in very old English),” 1480, 5s ; 
Caxton's * History of Jason touching the 
Conquest of the Golden-Fleece (in very old 
English),” 5s. 1d.; Caxton’s ‘ Recuile of the 
Histories of Troy, of the Destruction thereof,’ 
&c., 1553, 3s. 7d.; Caxton’s ‘ Ancient Treatise, 
Intituled a Book of good Manners,’ &c., 1486, 
2s. 10d.; Caxton’s ‘Translation of Cato, with 
many Hist. and Examples of Holy Fathers, 
and Ancient Chronicles,’ &c., 1483, 4s. 2d.; 
“Three Books more of the said Caxton (viz.), 
1. Pilgrimage of the Soul. 2. Chastising of 
Godly Children. 3. The Rule of St. Benet 
(all in very old English),” 5s. 2d.; Caxton’s 
“Translation of Virgil's “neides, in English 
Prose,” 1490, 3s.; Caxton’s “Game of Chess ; 
it being Mr. Smith’s Opinion; one of the 
first Books which ever were printed in Engl. 
(with his Observations on the several i- 
tions of the same MS.),” 1474, 13s. 2d.; Caxton’s 
“Books entituled Vitas Patrum, or Lives of 
Old Ancient Fathers, Hermites, &c.,” 1485, 
8s. 4d.; Caxton’s “Godfrey of Bulloigne, of 
the Siege and Conquest of Jerusalem (bein 
K. Edward’s the 4" own Book),” 1481, 18s. 2d. 
Asa sort of set-off to these Caxton values, 
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I find that the ‘‘ Golden Legend of the Lives | One would like to assume that Hakewill was 
of Saints (with Mr. R. 8. Observations on | not altogether unacquainted with the works 
the Edi. MS.),” 1527, was sold for 1/. 11s. | of our great dramatist, and that in the present 
There is a group of histories, both original | instance he found his words a very apposite 
and translated, and I shall select one, as it | close to his reflection. 
stands highest in price, which in these latter As if the one item was not sufficient in 
days has much fallen away in monetary | itself to take the market without the other, 
appreciation. To quote the catalogue :| we have Lydgate’s ‘Translation of Boccace’s 
“History of the Civil Wars of France, by | fall of Princes,’ 1554, and Gower's ‘De 
Davila, first and best Edition,” 1647, realized | Confessione Amantis,’ 1554, bracketed to- 
1. 5s., while the second edition of 1678 is gether as one lot, and bringing no more than 
appraised at the handsome figure of 17s. 6d.| 6s. 8d. Higden’s ‘ Polychronicon,’ 1527, is 
In this catalogue I have been much taken | knocked down at 1/. Os. 2d.: we ought to note 
with the assuring and alluring ascription (it | the odd coppers, as if each bid was limited 
is repeated a good many times) “first and/to that sum, or even penny pieces. A Dr. 
best edition.” I always understood that this | Sampson — he was a considerable buyer — 
hrase was of modern coinage; but I see,| was the purchaser of Cawood’s edition, 1570, 
owever, I have been mistaken. _ of the “ Stultifera Naves, or the ship of Fools, 
I come now to a book deserving wider recog- | with other small works,” for 6s. 6d. Spenser's 
nition than, perhaps, it has received in these | ‘ Faery Queen,’ 1609, went for 6s. Alderman 
latter days, I mean Dr. George Hakewill’s Tench — he too bought considerably — was 
‘Apologie.’ This is how it appears in the! the purchaser of “Coryat’s Crudities, or the 
catalogue : ‘ Hakewill’s (G.) Apologie of the | Travels of Tho. Coryat, with his Curious 
Power and Providence of God, &c., best | Observations on things Remarkable ; with 
Edition,” 1635, and the purchaser paid 13s. for | Pictures of the Clock at Strasb. Gt. Tun. at 
it. Before 1635 there were two editions of | Heidelb., &c.,” 1611, for 9s. The “&c.” would, 
this work, one in 1627, and the other in 1630 ;| no doubt, be meant to embrace the curious 
but the first-named—1635—is, as the compiler | plate of Coryat’s visit to the Venetian cour- 
accurately states, the best edition. As a|tesan. Dr. Donne is well represented in his 
variant on Sir Henry Taylor's famous line,| prose works, but excepting the two folios 
I might say that the best books are not! 1640-49, the prices obtained ruled low. A 
always the best known ; and from a pretty | copy of his ‘Letters,’ published by his son 
intimate acquaintance with the * Apologie’ | Jolon in 1651, is peor at ls. 1d.; while his 
I have no hesitation in calling it a great and metrical ‘Anato. of the World, or Anniver. 
noble work. Those who come to read it for|on the Death of Mrs. Eliza. Drury,’ 1612, 
the first time will be astonished at the wealth | goes for 2d. John Derrick’s “Image of Ire- 
and variety of illustration the author brings | land, with a discovery of Wood karne, &c.,” 
forward in support of his proposition. Hake-| 1581—a reproduction in facsimile appeared 
will has given usa list of his authorities (in| not many years ago—went for the miserable 
number extending to over eight hundred) in| sum of 7d. ; and Sir Tho. Chaloner’s transla- 
every conceivable branch of learning, both | tion of Erasmus’s * Praise of Folly,’ 1549, for 
ancient and modern. Before passing on, I} 1s.8/. A Dr. Lock became the possessor of 
may mention that he has references in the| Guevara's “golden and familiar Epistles 
text, for example, to Chaucer, Spenser, Sir| Englished by Edw. Hellowes,” 1584, for 
Philip Sidney, George Buchanan, Ronsard,| 1s. 10d. The same gentleman was the pur- 
Du Bartas, Ariosto, and Tasso ; but I cannot | chaser of Milton’s ‘Paradice Lost,’ 1669, for 
trace any reference to Shakespeare. Let 3s. 2d. ; and also the first edition of “Paradise 
me, however, quote the following passage|regain’d a Poem in 4 Books, with Samson 
(* Apologie,’ p. 127) :— Agonistes,” 1671, for 2s. 9d. ‘Aulicus Coquin- 
“Whence it comes to passe that unseasonable | ari,’ 1650, realized only11ld.; while Sir Edward 
weather, and the like crosse accidents are printed | Peyton’s ‘ Divine Catastrophe of the Kingly 
in our memories, as it were with red letters in an Family of the House of Stuarts,’ 1652, fetched 


Almanacke: but for seasonable and faire, there 
stands nothing but a blanke: the one is graven in| e very substantial sum of (is. 2d. The 
brasse, the other written in water.” yurchaser of this last-named book was a 


Jr. Sampson. These two pieces were re- 
winted by Sir Walter Scott in his ‘Secret 
listory of the Court of James L., 1811. John 
Bale is largely represented, but his books do 


These concluding words recall the well- 
known passage in Shakespeare’s ‘ Hen. VIII.’ 
(LY. ii.) :— 


Noble madam, 


Men’s evil manners live in brass; their virtues not appear to have been held in much esteem, 
We write in water. to judge from the prices realized, the highest 
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bein 
ing their unchast 
fetched 4s. 2d. The seventh edition of Bun- 
yan's ‘Sighs from Hell’ went for 7d., and 
the fourth edition of his ‘Grace Abounding’ 
for 6d. Two works by David Dickson — of 
Scottish Covenanting fame—went for 3s. 2d. 
and 2s. 10d. If we may judge from the 
names of the buyers—Sinclare and Steward 
—they were probably his fellow-countrymen. 
There were a great many of Fuller's works, 
the more important, like the ‘Worthies’ and 
‘Church History,’ realizing well, his smaller 
pieces indifferently. That poetical curiosity 
‘David's Hainous Sin, hearty Repentance | 
and heavy Punishment,’ 1631, went for 6d. | 
In all this great expanse of solid, pious, | 
learned, and informing books it is almost a 
relief to find one piece which comes upon us 
with a little surprise. The title of it is ‘* Hol- 
born Drollery, or beautiful Chloret surprized 
in the Sheets, Love Songs, &c.,” and_ this | 
went for 4d. I may record that the purchaser 
was Steward, probably the same who bought 
one of David Dickson’s works mentioned 
above. Here is a most interesting item, and 
the purchaser was a Dr. Newton: “ Ovid's 
Elegies, 3 Books by C. M. with Epigrams by 
J. D. at Middleborough.” It went for 10d. 
The first edition of Bacon’s ‘ Essaies,’ 1597, 
made no more than 7d. George Herbert's 
“Temple, Sacred Poems, and private Ejacu- 
lations (with the Synag., &c.),” 1635, realized | 
only 3d.; and the same author’s “ Remains, | 
being the Country Parson’s outlandish Prov. | 
Sentences, with his life,” 1657, 1s. 3d. Lord | 
Peterborough (not Macaulay's brilliant and | 
eccentric peer, but his uncle) was a pur- | 
chaser of several lots, one of them being | 
* Antient Order, Society, and Unitie Laud. | 
able, of Prince Arthur. and his knightly | 
Armory of the Round Table, with a 3-Fold 
Assertion, &c. Englished from Leland by R. 
Robinson,” 1583. It went for 5s. A. 5. 


be continued.) 


“Acts of — Votaries, comprehend- 
Practices, &c.,” 1550, which | 


“SLOUGH”: ITS ETYMOLOGY. 
Tue Old English form of the word 


He hath also to do moore than ynough 
To kepe hym and his capul out of slough. 
What is the derivation of the word sloh? I 

have consulted a good many English diction- 
aries and works on English etymology, but 
have not succeeded in finding an etymology 
of O.E. sloh that is scientifically satisfac- 
tory. The most recent dictionaries, such as 
Kluge’s ‘English Etymology’ and Skeat’s 
‘Concise’ (ed. 1901), do not take us beyond 
the Old English form. I propose now to 
suggest an etymology which occurred to me 
many years ago, and which still appears to 
me satisfactury both from a phonological and 
from a semantological point of view. 

believe that the original meaning of the 
word “ slough” (O.E. sl0k) was a quagmire, a 
piece of soft boggy land that moves and 
shakes under the foot, and that it is formally 
connected with the O.E. verb slingan, of 
which the primitive Germanic sense was, as 
defined by Brugmann, ‘Comp. Gram.,’ 1892, 
ii. 1001, **bewege mich, schlinge, schwinge 
hin und her ziehend, schleiche.” My view, in 
fact, is that the word “ slough” has precisely 
the same phonological history as the word 
“clough,”’ a note on which appeared in the 
Academy, 31 August, 1889; see ‘ H.E.D.’ (s.v. 
clough). O.K. sloh (a quagmire) represents a 
primitive Germanic type slanyoz, a cognate 
of O.H.G. slingan (to shake, to swing to and 


| fro), just as O.E. cloh (a clough) represents a 


Germanic type slanyxoz, a cognate of O.H.G. 
klingo (a ravine). 

There might be given many instances be- 
sides these two words sl0k and cléhk in which 


|an O.E. 6 represents a primitive Germanic 


an + spirant. Compare the following: O E. 
brohte( brought) = Germ. *branyta with bringan 
(to bring); O.E. thdkte (thought) = Germ. 
*thanyta with E. think ; O.E. tod (tooth)= 
Germ. *tanthoz with Gr. odovta; O.E. 305 
(sooth)=—Germ. *santhoz with Lat. sonticus. 
See ‘Synopsis of Old English Phonology,’ 
1893, $$ 312-14. CoMESTOR OXONIENSIS. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ACCOUNT OF THE 
WORKS OF CHARLES DIBDIN. 
(See 9 8S. viii. 39, 77, 197, 279; ix. 421; 
x. 123, 343; xi. 2.) 


“slough "—namely s/6h—is a term of frequent 
occurrence in ancient land charters in the 
description of boundaries, as we may see 


from the quotations from the ‘Codex 
Diplomaticus’ (ed. Kemble) given in the 
Josworth - Toller dictionary. In an _ old 
vocabulary s/ok is glossed “devium, loca 


Chaucer uses 


secreta, quasi invia, sine via.” 
“a miry 


the word in its modern meaning, 
place” (‘C. T.,’ Group H. 64) :-— 


1794. Nature in Nubibus, a Table Entertainment, 
composed of Materials from ‘The Wags,’ ‘ The 
Oddities,’ and ‘ Private Theatricals,’ performed by 
Dibdin as an alternative entertainment during the 
run of ‘Castles in the Air’; first performed Tuesday, 

IS March, 1794. 
| This entertainment, for which Dibdin used 
| the sub-title of * Private Theatricals’ (1791), 
probably contained no new songs. The adver- 
tisement of the first night contained a list of 
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songs, eight from ‘The Oddities,’ seven from 
‘The Wags,’ six from ‘ Private Theatricals,’ 
one entitled ‘Quaky Bungy,’ and a * Finale.’ 
Hogarth assigned five to this entertainment 
and *The Coalition’ (1792), 7 v. :— 


*3. They tell me I’m mad. 

*4. Brown Poll. 

5. Finale, “‘Lawyers pay you with words. 
(No. 48 in * Musical Tour Entertainment.’) 

1794. *Song in honour of His Majesty’s Birthday, 
written and composed by C. Dibdin, and sung 
June 4 at Covent Garden Theatre. Folio. 

1794. Great News; or, A Trip to the Antipodes ; 
a Table Entertainment, written and composed by 
Charles Dibdin, first performed 11th October, 1794. 
The songs were published in folio, price 1s., 
signed by Dibdin, on a sheet of 4 pp., the 
front blank, except where noted. In most 
cases there are arrangements for two flutes 
on p. 4. Headings of songs are similar to 
No. 2. 

*1. An Axiom. 

2. Buy my Straw, written and composed by Mr. 
Dibdin and sung by him in his New Entertainment 
called Great News or a Trip to the Antipodes. 
London Printed and Sold by the Author, at his 
Music Warehouse, No. 411, Strand, opposite the 
Adelphi. 

3. The Fortune Teller. Title on front page. 

4. The Smile of Benevolence. “ For the Flute 
or Violin” on p. 4. 

5. Lovely Nan. (‘There were two or more sets 
of plates of this very popular song.) 

6. The Sportsman in Style. Title on front. 

7. The Masquerade. 

8. The Veterans. 

9. Clemency. 

0. Rambooze. 

1. Fish out of Water. 

2. Scug. 

3. Jack Junk. Title on front page. ; 

4. Variety in One. (Stamped C.A.D., and signed.) 
5. The Telegraphe. 

A Play upon Words. 

. Philanthropy. 

18. Tom Truelove’s Knell. 

19. Home's Home. Title on front page. 

20. The Raree Show. 

*21. Long Live the King. 

The above formed the original eae of 
songs, in the order as advertised ; the follow- 
ing were also introduced :— 

22. Poor Old England. ; 

#93. The Antipodes. (According to Hogarth.) 
I have seen Leicester Place issues of Nos. 3, 
5, 8, 13, 19, and 20, and issues from old plates 
by J. Lawson of Nos.3 and ll. No 22 was 
ublished as ‘The Hair Powder Tax,’ 2 pp. 


by Stothard, engraved by Heath, representing a 
Temple, with a female figure blowing a trumpet. ] 
London. Printed by the author & sold at his 
Warehouse, No. 411 Strand, opposite the Adelphi. 
Folio. Price 12s. 58 pp. Dedication to the Queen 
signed by Dibdin in ink. 

This ode was first performed by Dibdin be- 
tween the of * Great News’ on 28 April, 
1795. Books of the ode, without the music, 
are mentioned in the advertisement. 


1795. Will of the Wisp, a Table Entertainment, 

Written and composed by Charles Dibdin first per- 
formed 10th October, 1795. 
The songs were published in folio, price 1s., 
signed by Dibdin, on a sheet of 4 pp., the 
front blank, except where noted. In nearly 
every case there is an arrangement for two 
flutes on the last page. Headings of songs 
are similar to No. 2 unless noted. 

*1. The Magic Spectacles. 

2. The Caterer, written and composed by Mr. 
Dibdin, and Sung by him in his new Entertainment 
called Will of the Wisp. London Printed and Sold 
by the Author, at his Music Warehouse 411 Strand 
opposite the Adelphi. 

3. The Symbol of Life. 

4. Paddy O' Blarney. 

5. Fashion's Fools. 


6. The Sailor's Journal. Title on front. 
7. Lord Mayor's Day. 8 pp. Price 2s. 
8. Moorings. 

9. Mad Peg. 


. Bachelors’ Wives. 
Second Thoughts are best. 
. The Dream. 

13. Life’s Harkaway. 

This is the title in Dibdin’s advertisements, 
but in the only copy I have seen, the song is 
headed “ Life’s a General Chace, a new Hunt- 
ing song sung by Mr. Dignum at Vauxhall 
Gardens, written & composed by Mr. Dibdin. 
Printed for the Author & Sold at Bland & 
Wellers Music Warehouse 23 Oxford Street.” 
4 pp. price ls. 6d ; watermark date 1801. 

*14. Modern Gallantry. 

15. All Girls. 4 pp. Title on front. London 
Printed & Sold by the Author at his Music Ware- 
house. Leicester Place. Leicester Square. 

This was expanded from No. 35 in the 
* Musical Tour Entertainment,’ 1788, 

16. Soldiers Farewell and Return. 4 pp. Title 
on front. 

17. Love’s Likeness. 

18. The Irish Wake. 

19. The Town Crier. 

I have seen only a Leicester Place edition 
with watermark 1802. Title on front. 

20. Who Cares. (One copy stamped C.A.D., 
and signed.) 


‘olio, by Hime of Dublin, probably a pirate. 
1795. *Ode In Honour of The Nuptials of Their 

Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, | 

written and composed by Mr. Dibdin. [Vignette | 


| 


*21. Perfection. 

The above formed the original programme 
of songs, in the order as advertised. I have 
seen Leicester Place issues of Nos. 4 and 6, 
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! 1. The Pleasures of the Chase. (No. 35 in ‘ The 
Wags.') 
*2. * Time was, for Oh, there was a time” (Vaux- 
hall Ballad) 
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and issues from old plates of No. 15 by 
Diether, and No. 4 by G. Walker. The 
latter also had Nos. 6 and 18 re-engraved. 

1795. (Museum date.) *A collection of Songs 
from The Oddities, The Wags, Private Theatricals, 
The Quizes, Castles in the Air, Great News, Will 
of the Wisp, and Christmas Gambols, Adapted for 
Two flutes, by Mr Dibdin. To be continued occa- 
sionally in Numbers Price Three Shillings each 
Number. London, Printed by Mr. Dibdin at his 
Warehouse, No. 411 Strand. Where may be had 
every Article specitied in his catalogue. [Signed] 
C. Dibdin. Oblong 4to, 24 pp. 

1795. Christmas Gambols. A short Table Enter- 
tainment, written and composed by Charles Dibdin, 
first performed 28 Dec", 1795. 

The songs were published in folio, and 
otherwise as described in * Will of the Wisp.’ 
Headings of songs are similar to No. 1, unless 
noted. 

1. England’s Tree of Liberty. Written & com- 
yosed by Mr. Dibdin. and sung by him in his New 
entertainment called Christmas Gambols. London 
Printed & Sold by the Author at his Music Ware- 
house, 411 Strand, opposite the Adelphi. 

2. Love at Fifty. 

3. The Pedlar. 4 pp. Title on front. 

4. A Voyage to Margate. 

This is the title in Dibdin’s advertisement, 
but the title on the song as published is ‘The 
Margate Hoy,’ Leicester Place edition ; I have 
not seen one issued from 411, Strand. Title 
on front. 

on a Lads of the Glen. Signed, and stamped 


6. Jacky and the Cow. 

7. Ned that died at Sea. 

8. Kickaraboo. 

9. Leap Year. 
No. 9 in ‘ Private Theatricals,’ 1791, had the 
same title, but was a different song. 

*10. Christmas Gambols. 


The above formed the original programme 
of songs, in the order as advertised. [ have 
seen Leicester Place editions of Nos. 1, 3, 4, 
6, 7, and 8, and issues from old plates of No. 9 
by Diether, and No. 4 by G. Walker. The 
latter also had No. 6 re-engraved 

1796. The fourth volume of Dibdin’s Collection 
of Songs was probably published in this year: see 
under 1790. 

1796. Hannah Hewit; or, The Female Crusoe. 
Being the History of a Woman of uncommon, men- 
tal, and personal accomplishments; who, After a 
variety of extraordinary and interesting adventures 
in almost every station of life, from splendid pros- 
perity to abject adversity, was cast away in the 
Grosvenor East Indiaman: And became for three 
years the sole inhabitant of an Island, in the South 
Seas. Supposed to be written by herself. There 
is an especial providence in the fall of a sparrow. 
Volume IL. (IL. or III.) London: Printed for C. 
Dibdin, at his Music Warehouse, No. 411, Strand, 


3 vols. 12mo. Vol. i. pp. iv (unnumbered), 
xviii, 220 ; vol. ii. pp. ii, 271 ; vol. iii. pp. ii, 


275. No date, but was published about April 
or May, 1796. 

1796. The General Election, a Table Entertain- 

ment, written and Composed by Charles Dibdin, 
first performed 8 October, 1796. 
The songs were published in folio, price 1s., 
signed by Dibdin, on a sheet of 4 PP» 
the front blank, except where noted. n 
nearly every case there is an arrangement 
for two flutes on the last page. Headings of 
songs are similar to No. 2. 

*1. Sans Souci. 

2. The Good of the Nation. Written & com- 
vosed by Mr. Dibdin, and sung by him in his New 
Resortninnvant called The General Election. Lon- 
don Printed & Sold by the Author, at his Music 
Warehouse, Leicester Place, Leicester Square. 

3. The Irish Wedding. 

. The Rustic Orpheus. 4pp. Title on front page. 
. Love's Lesson. 
. Nancy Dear 

The Rowdydowdydow. 

Hogarth assigns this to ‘Tom Wilkins 
(1799). 

8. Jack’s Claim to Poll. 

9. The Mad Lover. 4 pp. 

10. The Irish Echo. 

ll. Meg of Wapping. 

12. Anne Hatheawaye. 
Words previously printed in ‘ Hannah Hewit, 
vol. iii. p. 81. 

13. Pope Joan. 

*14. A Song of Songs, containing (1) Clovy, (2) No, 
I thank you, (3) Gentle God of Love, (4) High Down 
Did dle, and (5) A Glee. 

This group of songs was apparently used in 
other entertainments. It is in the book of 
words of ‘Heads and Tails’ (1805), and 
Hogarth places it in ‘The Cake House’ (1800). 

15. Cheap Experience. 

16. The Sailor's Maxim. 

17. Mounseer Nongtongpaw. 

*18. Negro Philosophy. 

19. The Tye-Wig 

*20. The Finale. 

The above formed the original programme 
of songs, in the order as advertised. I have 
seen later issues from Dibdin's plates of 
No. 15 by J. Lawson, and Nos. 3, 8, 11, and 
17 by G. Walker. E. Riwpautt Drepry. 

Morningside, Sudworth Road, New Brighton. 

(To be continued.) 


Title on front page. 


Wittiam Barnes Acars. (See 5S. 
x. 486.)—There is no doubt that Barnes 
was a genius in his way, and that he 
produced many pastoral poems of consider- 
able beauty, though it may be questioned 
whether local dialect is a good vehicle 
for poetry or anything else. But the 
Dorsetshire dominie was in some matters 
what the Americans call a downright 
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*‘crank.” He undoubtedly had a bee in his 
bonnet, and that bee chiefly buzzed to the 
tune of the eradication from our language 
of all elements but those drawn from the 
strictest English or Saxon sources. The 
faintest trace of Latin, Greek, or any other | 
foreign origin in any given word was to him 
what a red rag is to a bull. In his opinion | 
all such words ought to be ruthlessly rooted | 
out from our speech. 

Now to sane people it is obvious that this | 
is not only undesirable, but impossible. We 
know that the truly English element in our | 
language forms but a fraction of the grand | 
and marvellous compound which we call | 
English. Prof. Meiklejohn, himself a reason- | 
able champion of Saxon, truly says that the | 
Latin element is indispensable, and that with- | 
out it the writings of Shakespeare and of | 
Milton would have been simply impossible ; 
and the same author cites a brief passage 
written by Leigh Hunt in express condem- 
nation of the use of Latin derivatives, and | 
enjoining the employment of the Saxon | 
element alone; and yet that very passage, | 
brief as it is,contains no fewer than thirty-five | 
words of Latin origin, or about one-half of | 
the whole passage. In point of fact, it would | 
be almost impossible to write, or to accept, an 
invitation to dinner without the use of words | 
drawn from Latin sources; and even if it} 
were possible to dispense with such words, it 
would be endasablie and ridiculous to do so | 
—just as ridiculous, in fact, as it would be for 
us to discard the comfortable and complete | 
clothing of the present day, and return to 
the rude and scanty habiliments of Gurth 
and Wamba ; or, to use a still homelier simile, | 
it would be as absurd as to try to make a 
plum-pudding out of suet alone, rejecting all | 
the other valuable and indispensable ingre- 
dients which go to the composition of that 
delicacy. 

In the pursuit of this ridiculous fad Barnes | 
regaled the world with some most extrava- 
gant and ludicrous forms of speech. He 
wanted to abolish the word “ language” 
itself, and to call it “*speechcraft.” Adjec- 
tives were in future to be “markwords of 
suchness.” Degrees of comparison were to be 
known as “pitchmarks”; and he gravely 
tells us that “pitchmarks offmark sundry 
things by their sundry suchnesses.” “ Carmi- 
vorous” was to become “ flesh-eatsome” ; 
“ruminating” was henceforth to be “cud- 
chewsome ” ; logic was to be known as “ rede- 
craft” ; a syllogism was in future to be styled 
“a redeship of three thought-puttings” ; and 
so forth. ieee to cut the matter short, 
I append a brief list containing a few well- 


known English words as now by custom 

established, placing opposite to each the 

grotesque and gruesome new-fangled expres- 

sion which Mr. Barnes kindly proposed to 

substitute in its place. Here it is :— 
Criticism—Deemsterhood. 
Quadrangle—Fourwinkle. 
BKotany—Wortlore. 
Perambulator—Pushwainling. 
Generation—Child-team. 
Electricity—Fire-ghost. 
Democracy—Folkdom. 
Ambassador—Statespellman. 
Omnibus—Folkwain. 
Butler—Cellar-thane. 
Epidemic—Manqualm. 

Could the force of folly further go? 
Patrick MAXWELL. 
Bath. 


Artuur O'Connor. (See ante, p. 81.)—At 
this reference OXONIENSIS calls attention to 
the language used by Froude in regard to 
Arthur OConnor, one of the Irish mal- 
contents of 1798. Froude describes him as 
“another Phelim O'Neil, with the polish of 
cultivation, and with the inner nature of a 
savage.” Those who have lived much amongst 
savages know that at bottom they are 
extremely like civilized people. But we 
know what Froude meant, and those who 
have studied the history of the Irish dis- 
contents know also that “savage” was the 
last epithet that could rightly be applied to 
such a nature as that of Arthur O'Connor. 
There is a short account of this leader in that 
very rare book ‘Critical Essays of an Octo- 
genarian,’ privately printed, 1851, ii. 147, 148. 
After O'Connor's death in 1852 at the Chateau 


|de Bignon, the birthplace of Mirabeau, Mr. 


James Rocue, of Cork, the author of the 
‘Critical Essays,’ amplified his former 


account, and made a most interesting com- 


munication to ‘N. & Q’ (1* 8. v. 579). Mr. 
Rocue did not long survive his friend, dying 
in 1853, and leaving a much regretted gap 
in the ranks of the early contributors to this 


| journal (see 1** S. vii. 394 ; ix. 217). 
\ 


V. F. Prrpeaux. 

Lirt.e Witp Srreet Carer, Drury 
Lane.—The pulling down of this old chapel 
by the County Council, and the removal from 
it of several hundred coffins to Brookwood 
Cemetery, may be worth a passing mention 
in the pages of ‘N. & Q. Almost the last of 
the old Dissenting chapels of the seventeenth 
century, it ranked at one time with White- 
field's Tabernacle, Bunhill Row Chapel, and 


the celebrated _ Fields Chapel. People 
came from far an 


near to attend the minis- 


trations of popular ministers there, and 
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Nonconformist visitors to London invariably 
found their way through the maze of streets 
and courts which surrounded this modest 
place of worship. One wonders whether the 
sermon which has been annually preached 
for nearly two centuries to commemorate the 
great storm of 1703 will continue to be 
delivered in whatever chapel has taken the 
place of this old one. Many well-known 
ministers and prominent members of the 
Baptist community found a last resting-place 
in the vaults of Little Wild Street, and it is 
hoped that some antiquary will preserve their 
names to us. 

A writer in the Daily News recalls the fact 
that it was in a house near this chapel that 
on 1 January, 1825, the old actor Ralph 
Wewitzer «ded in great destitution. His 
‘School for Wits; or, the Cream of Jests,’ 
was at one time well known, and may even 
now occasionally be met with. Perhaps some 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ will tell us of other 
associations which linger round this old 
temple of Dissent. 

Freperick T. HIBGAMe. 


@urrizs, 


WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
- orderthat the answers may be addressed to them 

irect. 


— Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q’ help us with information as to 
the origin and history of the term overslaugh 
in the British army, and with quotations for 
it before the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury? The first instance that has yet reached 
us is one of 1855, in which the well-known 
General Perronet Thompson, in one of his 
political pamphlets, refers to “ what soldiers 
call their overslaugh.” This looks rather 
colloquial ; but the word is used in 1859 in 
‘Musketry Instruction for the Army,’ p. 8 :— 

“In depot battalions, the officers holding the 
permanent appointments of instructors of musketry 
are to be allowed an overslaugh on the roster for 
duty with the service companies, which they are 
not to be required to join without special orders 
from the Commander-in-Chief.” 

This passage, I am informed, does not 
occur in the ‘*Musketry Instruction’ of 
1855 or 1856. Finally, the term is used 
in the ‘Queen's Regulations’ of 1868, para- 
graph 837: “When an Officer’s turn of duty 
comes along with other duties, he is to be 
detailed for that duty which has the pre- 
cedence, and he is to receive an overslaugh 
for any other duties.” This paragraph, I ain 


told, does not occur in the ‘ Regulations’ of 
1866, 1854, or any earlier year. On the other 
hand, I have been assured by one of the 
oldest of retired officers that the term was 
as well established and fully recognized in 
the army, when he joined it in the thirties, 
as it is to-day. Apparently, however, it had 
not yet received official recognition. As to 
derivation, the term appears to be adopted 
from the Dutch overs/aan, to pass over, omit. 
But when, why, or in what circumstances 
was a Dutch word likely to gain currency in 
the British army? Any information throw- 
ing light on this question will be heartily 
welcomed, as will any quotation for the word, 
printed or written, before 1855. (Please be 
it noted that I am not asking about the 
American overslaugh, a bar in a river, or to 
overslaugh, to pass over the senior candidate 
for an appointment ; only about overslaugh 


in the army.) J. A. H. Murray. 
Oxford. 


Arms or BorouGus anp Dioceses.—When 
were boroughs and dioceses first granted 
arms, and with what object? I have 
consulted Clark, Planché, Boutell, &c., with- 
out success. D. &. T. 


TREVELYAN Lecenp.—I should be much 
obliged if any of your readers could inform 
me where is first told in literature the legend 
of a Trevelyan swimming a horse from the 
submerged land of Lyonnesse to a spot near 
St. Michael’s Mount. A. M. Z. 


CapTuRE oF Capiz IN 1589.—Can any of 
the correspondents of ‘N. & Q.’ give me a list 
of the 117 ships and of the captains of each 
that constituted the fleet which sailed from 
England and captured Cadiz? If so, I shall 
be much obliged. F.R.A.S. 

Str Tosre MatrnHew.—I should be grateful 
for information as to the present whereabouts 
of a MS. entitled ‘A History of the Late 
Times,’ an opus imperfectum of Sir Tobie 
Matthew. A. H. Matuew. 

Chelsfield, Kent. 


ScHULZE, THE GERMAN ORGAN-BUILDER.— 
I shall be grateful for any information as to 
Edmund Schulze—the man, his methods, &c. 
J. H. Burn. 
The Parsonage, Ballater, Aberdeenshire. 


Hepcenoc.—A friend of mine named Harris 
has the above creature as his crest. It has 
therefore occurred to me that some gentle- 
man of that name bore that crest. I recollect 
that the French for hedgehog is Aérisson. 
Can the gentleman who bore that crest in 
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1610 have been an ancestor of Lord Harris, 
the hero of Seringapatam? Or some one of 
the name of Harrison may have had that 
eres. The crest of the Earl of Malmesbury 
is a hedgehog. M.A.Oxon. 


Arcuer Famity.-—I should be glad of any 
peeennes about Daniel Archer, younger 

rother of Thomas, first Baron Archer, and 
of Henry Archer, M.P. for Warwick ; also 
of information about the said Henry Archer. 
He married Lady Elizabeth Montague, and 
died in 1768. LAUNCELOT ARCHER. 


SeNeEscHAL.—I shall be much obliged for 
reference to ‘N. & Q’ or any other publi- 


cation where the history and functions of the | 


above-named official are set out. I have read 

what the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’ says on 

the subject. Henry Smyra. 
Harborne. 


SEaABORNE Famity.-——On 14 March, 1672, Sir 
John Robinson, Lieutenant of the Tower, 
wrote to one Williamson :— 

“T request you to remind Lord Arlington of 
what I spoke to him last night, namely, not to have 


Baxter, that was my masien. imposed on me after | 
yn my yy to his | 


his insolent behaviour. 
Majesty, he gave his Commission to Mr. Seaburne, 
nephew to Sir Herbert Price, and near akin to 
Madame Wells.”—John Seaborne, of co. Hereford. 
1 should be very grateful for any reference 
to military or other records giving any in- 
formation about this John Seaborne. 
Barry Wavy Orrten. 


Lonponers oF Cuarves II.’s Time. — Can 
any one tell me who Ellis Lockier, John 
Adams, and Samson Truelock were? Letters 
of theirs addressed to Valentine Greatraks 
are in my possession, the contents of which 
suggest that they lived in London and were 

robably connected with the Court of 


tharles II. Also any information regarding | 


Serjeant Fontayne, who died 1671, will be 
welcome. A. Peter. 

(Truelocke, a celebrated gunsmith, is mentioned 
by Pepys (ed. Wheatley, vol. v. p. 245). A Mr 
Adanis is mentioned often in the first volume of the 
same work. } 


Map Quvertes.—In early maps it was usual 
to place the east to the top of the sheet ; it 
is now customary to place the east to the 
right-hand side, and the north to the top. 
When did the change take place? In the 
figure which is added to maps to indicate 


the points of the compass, it is usual to find | 


the north point marked by a fleur-de-lis, and 
in early maps (such as, for example, Christo- 
pher Saxton's county maps) the east point is 
often marked by a cross. When did the cross 


disappear ; and is there any reason why the 
north point should have a fleur-de-lis ? 
Bens. WALKER. 
Gravelly Hill, Erdington. 


WantTep.—Book of Job, 
Butler’s ‘Hudibras,’ Illuminated Manuscripts. 
I should be obliged if one of your corre- 
|spondents could furnish me with a biblio- 
| graphy of each of the above. 

Jas. Curtis, F.S.A. 
179, Marylebone Road, N.W. 


“ Docnoprer.” — Can you tell me what a 
“dognoper” is? I believe it is a North- 
| Country word and has something to do with 
| the verger or sidesman in a church, but I am 

quite in the dark both as to its meaning and 
origin. F. H. C. 


{A Yorkshire name for the beadle. ] 


Hops.—I find in the first half of the seven- 
teenth century one Suffolk landowner writing 
| to another of his “‘hopps and corne”; also 

in Dorset, about the same time, mention is 

| made of a close of land as “the Hop-yard.” 

| Were hops then grown in those counties ? 
Losuc. 

*‘QuarRTERLY’ ON Browninc. — In the 
Quarterly Review, vol. clxx., 1890, appeared 
an article on Browning. Is it known who 
was the author of this ? F. M. H. K. 


“To sSKIN”=TO HASTEN OR HURRY. — Is 
there any locality or district, especially in 
the north of oe and the south of Scot- 
‘land, where the verb ‘to skin,” in the sense 
| of “hastening or hurrying,” still occurs, not 
| in slang language, but in the popular, quaint 
/speech of old country people? Thus it is 
|found in Middle English skinden = Anglo- 
| Saxon seyndan = Icelandic skynda = Danish 
| skinde (see Messrs. Mayhew and Skeat’s 
| *Middle Engl. Dictionary’). To investigate 
| this special use of the verb, which “ has — 
dropped out of literary English,” but is still 
preserved even in colloquial American Eng- 


| lish, and is evidently of Norse origin (where 


| the final d in Icel. stynda and Danish skinde 


is not sounded), would be interesting to the 
‘Engl. Dialect Dictionary,’ and tend to throw 
| light on early Norse settlements in England 
| (see an excellent report on the work of the 
American Dialect Society in vol. ii. part iv. 
of their publication Dialect Notes, New 
| Haven, Conn., 1902). I 


Drew Famity.—I have been asked by 
the librarian of the Toronto Public Library 
if I could ascertain whether any Foe | 
ants of Commander (afterwards  Rear- 
Admiral) Drew, of the Royal Navy, are now 


| 
> 
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living in England or elsewhere. Can any of | 
your readers give information on this head, | 
which I have failed to obtain from other 
sources? Commander Drew was on half-pay 
of the navy and settled in Canada when 
the rebellion of 1837-8 occurred, and distin- 
guished himself by cutting out the steamer 
Caroline from under the protection of Fort 
Schlosser, and sending her on fire over the 
Falls of Niagara. The undertaking was a 
very hazardous one, owing to the fact that 
any boat injured by shot, or loss of an oar, 
was practically sure to be carried ee 
> 


Falls. 


‘Sue Sroorps ro Conquer.’—Can any of 
your readers throw any light on the allusion 
to the “ Joiners’ Company” and the “ Bedford 
Corporation” in Act ii, in the above play ? 

R. A. Porrs. 

Wark,” “Weng,” “ Marke.” — Can 
any of your readers give me the meaning 
of the Scotch words “ waik,” “ wene,” and 
“maike,” in the sense in which they are used 
by Hogg, as I cannot find a satisfactory 
meaning for them? They occur in ‘ Kilmeny’ 
thus :— 

In yon green wood there is a waik, 

And in that waik there is a wene, 

And in that wene there is a maike, 

That neither has flesh, blood, nor bane ; 

And down in yon green wood he walks his lane. 

In that green wene Kilmeny lay, 

Her bosom happed wi’ the flowerits gay. 
*Qneen’s Wake,’ pp. 178-9, fifth edition, 

Edin., Blackwood, 1819. 

“Waik ” may be a derivative of *‘ to vaik,” 
to be unoccupied, and mean an unoccupied 
space, and in the same way “ wene” may be 
derived from “ venall,” a lane or alley. Those 
meanings agree with the context in the same 
way as “maike” seems to dencte a gnome or 
brownie, though I think that all the words 
have a distinct meaning in Ettrick Forest. 

H. J. Girrorp. 

[A query on these three words appeared 7 S. y. 

14s. Reibes followed at v. 276; vi. 75; vii. 33. 


‘Joun Barteycorn.’—Has the meaning of 


this ballad been discussed in ‘ N. & Q.’? Have | 


**the three kings” who “ went out into the 


East” anything to do with the season of | 
Epiphany, which seems very early for the | 


sowing of the old less hardy kinds of barley, 
except in climates as mild as that of Palestine? 
T. WILson. 
[See 6 S. xi. 36S, 409. | 


Tue Curtstentnc Door. — A burgess of 
Northampton, by his will dated 1527, left his 
body to be buried in his parish churchyard 
“before y® crystynyge dore.” Can any of 


your readers explain this term? In the 
church in question there are three doors in 


‘close proximity to the font. 


R. M. SERJEANTSON, 
St. Sepulchre’s, Northampton 


Tue EXPERIMENTAL GARDENS, CALEDONIAN 
Roap.—Thomas Coull (‘History and Tradi- 
tions of Islington,’ p. 115) records the found- 
ing of this Socialistic colony by Peter Henry 
Joseph Baume, and informs us that when he 
wrote in 1861 the leases had almost expired 
and the property become much dilapidated. 
I believe the large block of model lodging- 
houses in Randell’s Road now covers the site, 
but shall be pleased to have further data 
identifying their exact situation. Several of 
Cruchley’s large - scale maps are of some 
assistance. ALecK ABRAHAMS. 
| 39, Hillmarton Road. 


Beplies, 
SHAKESPEARE’S SEVENTY-SIXTH 
SONNET. 
(9 S. x. 125, 274, 412, 495, 517 ; xi. 96.) 

Ir appears that we are getting more than 
we expected out of this great sonnet. Mr. 
WILson takes me to task for my criticism of 
Ben Jonson's varying but, he thinks, natural 
testimony to Shakespeare’s learning, and 
assures me that, although Jonson abused 
Shakspere during his life, “ he came to know 
|the man and had a better opinion of him 
after his death.” But, unfortunately, Jonson 
continued his severe strictures on Shakspere 
after his death, when he informed Drummond 
that Shakspere “wanted art, and sometimes 
sense,” and wished that “ he had blotted out a 
thousand” of his lines. Certainly Jonson 
‘varied his criticism with such opinions as 
Shakspere being “the wonder of our stage.” 
To more than Jonson was he the “* wonder of 
ourstage” in the daysof*‘ Eliza and ourJames,” 
| and even to Shakespeareans, let alone Bacon- 
ians, he has remained a“ wonder” ever since. 
If Ben Jonson, a Latin scholar himself, 
believed that the author of the classical 
' dramas had “small Latin and less Greek ” and 
that ‘he wanted art” in the construction of 
thedramas, he may have known the man Shak- 
| spere, but he knew very little about the plays 
or their author. Aubrey, Shakspere’s first 
biographer, says “he knew Latin very well,” 
and recently Canon Ainger, a fervid Shake- 
spearean, maintained that Shakespeare must 
have known Cicero, Horace, Juvenal, and 
Plautus, from the last of whom he derived 
his plot of ‘A Comedy of Errors.’ If Shake- 
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speare could read such Latin, his know- | 
ledge of Latin was not ‘* small.” 

How is it that even the writers of the 
introductory matter in the First Folio are at 
loggerheads over the man of their admiration ? 
Jonson writes :— 

And, that he 
Who casts a living line, must sweat 
(Such as thine are). 
Then Heminge and Condell write :—‘* What 
he thought he uttered with that easinesse, 
that wee have scarce received from him a 
blot in his papers.” 

Here we have a direct contradiction—that 
Shakespere “sweated” over his work and 
that he wrote it with ‘‘easinesse.” And yet 
we are asked to believe that Shakspere 
wrote ‘The Merry Wives,’ to the order of 
Queen Elizabeth, in a fortnight! His calli- 
graphy, to accomplish this feat, must have 
yeen somewhat diiferent from that displayed 
in the five autographs now extant. 

Neither Fleay nor Ingleby attaches any 
value to ‘“‘the abundant praise lavished on 
Shakespeare by Jonson and others in com- 
mendatory verses after his death.” Another 
contemporary tried his hand on ** commenda- 
tory verses,” by the name of Leonard Digges, 
the Oxford scholar—who wrote of Shake- 
speare certain lines introductory to the 1640 
edition of Shakespeare's poems—lines which, 
as Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps acknowledged, 
were intended to be printed in the First 
Folio, but were rewritten to suit the occa- 
sion. No wonder the editors refused them 
admission as originally written. This is what 
contemporary Digges says :— 

Next Nature onely helpt him, for looke thorow, 
This whole Booke, thou shalt find he doth not 
borrow, 
One phrase from Greekes, nor Latines imitate, 
Nor once from vulgar Languages Translate, 
Nor Plagiari-like from others gleane, 
Nor begges he from each witty friend a Scene 
To peece his Acts with, all that he doth write 
Is pure his owne, plot, language exquisite. 
Does Mr. WiLson say “ Amen” to such “ con- 
temporary evidence” as this? Why, it is 
acknowledged by every Shakespearean com- 
mentator that Shakespeare started his career 
by doctoring up old plays ; that he took his 
plots from older plays and novels, sometimes | 
in toto; and that all buttwo of thethirty-seven 
extant plays are known to have been thus | 
constructed. Yet here we have Digges, a 
contemporary “scholar,” who must have seen 
or read the plays, maintaining that he bor- 
rowed nothing, imitated nobody, but that all 
he wrote was spun from his own brain. With 
an “Oxford scholar” like Digges won over 
by Shakspere, why not Jonson? It is not 


surprising, therefore, to find Dr. Ingleby 


|contending, in his ‘Centurie of Prayse,’ 


that 


“it is plain, for one thing, that the bard of our 
admiration was unknown to the men of thatage...... 


| If, as Mr. Charles Knight concludes, * he was always 
| in the heart of the people,’ that fact speaks more 


for Shakespeare as a showman than for Shakespeare 
as a man of genius. Doubtless he knew his men; 
but assuredly his men did not know him,” 


or his plays, especially when they ascribed 
to him ‘little Latin” and an originality 
that saved him from borrowing either plot 
or ideas from previous writers. 

As to my reference to Sir Henry Irving, 
my comparison of the opportunities of our 
leading actor with those of Shakspere was 
not to either of them being a *‘ scholar,” but 
to their both being “acting managers.” I 
do not deny that Shakspere was an excel- 
lent man of business—he made his money as 
a man of business, not as a writer of plays 
(S. Lee). So did Sir Henry pace the later 
history of the Lyceum ; and if Bacon wanted 
a man on whom to father his plays, he could 
not have got a better individual to adopt 
them than, after Burbage, the best acting- 
manager of his day—“ the man of Stratford,” 
as he is styled by Emerson. Bacon might 
equally well have conferred the honour on 
Burbage, Alleyn, Henslowe, or even Heminge 
or Condell, and “the assumption of the 
authorship” by any one of them would not, 
[I venture to say, a been received with a 
how] of derision from his contemporaries,’ as 
Mr. WILSON suggests. 

As to Chettle’s so-called apology, on which 
Mr. WItson lays so much stress—in spite of 
Lee and Halliwell-Phillipps, I hold, with 


Staunton and Ingleby, that Chettle’s refer- 


ence was not to Shakspere, for the 
reasons already given, but to Thomas Nash, 
who had good cause to “take offence” at 
being addressed and classed as a friend and 
collaborator of Greene. Even Chettle, at 
the end of his famous ‘ Epistle,’ repeats his 
apology by stating that the ‘Groatsworth’ 
“was all Greenes, not mine, nor Maister 
Nashes, as some unjustly have aftirmed.” 
We cannot but infer, as Staunton says, 
from Nash’s indignant denial, in * Pierce 
Penilesse, of having any hand in that 
‘scald trivial lying pamphlet, cald ‘Greenes 
Groatsworth of Wit,” and of any but an 
ordinary acquaintance with Greene, that 
he was greatly annoyed at the idea of 
his friends believing him to have been 
on terms of close companionship with so 
depraved a character as Greene. The term 
** young Juvenal” fits Nash exactly. In fact, 
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he was styled “ Juvenal” by contemporary | eulogies of him after his death, I venture to 
writers, and Greene elsewhere addresses him | direct attention to the following, culled from 


as 
nobody can doubt—he was the most “ biting | 
satirist ” of his day. 

If Nash, then, was one of the three “ divers | 
play-makers” addressed by Greene, to one of 
whom Chettle’s apology was undoubtedly | 
made, he was the most likely man, after | 
Marlowe, to resent Greene’s remarks. Shak- 
spere was not one of the “divers play-| 
makers” so addressed, but the man against 
whom the three “ play-makers ” were warned, 
so that Chettle’s apology could not apply to 
him. 

Mr. Witson, if he carefully reads the} 
passages in the ‘Groatsworth of Wit’ and | 
*Kind- Harts Dreame,’ may after all come 
over to Staunton’'s logical view of the situa- 
tion. In conclusion, Mr. Witson thanks 
Mr. Crawrorp “for his laborious and mas- 
terly articles,” of which he says, “if they 
prove anything, it is that Bacon, if he 
wrote Shakspere, must also have written 
Ben Jonson.” Not exactly. In ‘N. & Q’ 
of 13 September last (p. 201) Mr. Craw- 
FORD said, “ Baconians may say that Ben 
Jonson copied their master, or they may 
say vice versd; or they may even assert, 
if they so choose, that Bacon wrote all Ben | 
Jonson’s work, or largely assisted to produce 
it” ; and immediately afterwards he writes : 
“Bacon’s work and Bacon's phrasing are 
echoed and repeated throughout the work of 
Ben Jonson. I can best prove this statement 
by confining myself «/most exclusively to Jon- 
son’s ‘ Discoveries’”; and he actually confesses 
that “many of these ‘ Discoveries’ flowed 
out of Jonson’s reading of Bacon.” Mr. 
CRAWFORD is quite right. Jonson copied 
Bacon, especially the ‘Essays.’ As Bacon 
died in 1626, and the ‘ Discoveries’ were not 
rinted till 1641, it is difficult to see how 
3acon could have been its author. Mr. Craw- 
FORD would have given us better service, I 
maintain, if he could have shown us the same 
parallelisms between the works of Bacon and 
Jonson published while both were alive, or 
bet ween Jonsonand Shakespeare, as Baconians 
can produce in the works of Bacon and 

Shakespeare, who lived practically contem- 
poraneously with each other. This, with his 
marvellous knowledge of Tudor literature, 
Mr. Crawrorp should easily accomplish. 
await the result with anxiety. 

GEORGE STRONACH. 


Edinburgh. 

With regard to Mr. Witson’s surmise on 
the subject of Jonson’s alleged attack upon 
Shakspere during his lifetime and his warm 


1 


“a boy.” That he was a * biting satirist” | my copy of ‘ Ben Jonson,’ by John Addington 


Symonds (Longmans & Co., 1888) :— 

“We have good right to maintain that Jonson's 
first real start in his playwright’s craft was given 
him by Shakespeare. Yet, if one should deign to 
remember the nonsense vented by purblind critics 
at the end of last century touching Jonson’s ani- 
mosity against Shakespeare, it is pleasant to be 
able to believe that their intimacy began by an act 
of kindness and of businesslike discernment on the 
atter’s part...... I shall take this occasion to express 
my firm conviction that Jonson harboured no envy, 
malignity, or hostile feeling of any kind for Shake- 
speare. Jonson was not the man to acknowledge 
that Shakespeare’s method was superior to his own. 
He therefore felt himself at liberty to criticize a 
dramatist whom we now place in all essential 
points above him. But when we examine his 
critique of Shakespeare, what do we find? The 
enthusiastic panegyric which introduces Heminge 
and Condell’s folio of Shakespeare’s plays, and 
which is reproduced in Jonson’s ‘ Underwoods,’ 
proves that though his ideal of art differed from 
that of Shakespeare, though he rated himself highly 
on attainments which the nobler poet lacked, yet 
he hailed in his great comrade a tragic and comic 
dramatist, born ‘not for an age, but for all time,’ 
who might compete with ‘all that insolent Greece 
or haughty Rome sent forth.’”"—Pp. 24-6. 

Henry Geratp Hope. 

119, Elms Road, Clapham, 8. W. 


A DIsMANTLED Priory oF BLAcK CANONS AT 
GREAT MISSENDEN xi. 101).—-May I be 
allowed to comment upon Mr. SIEVEKING’s 
note upon Great Missenden Priory? The 
note is very interesting to me to read, but its 
conclusions are, I think, in some points 
founded upon an error. Mr. SIEVEKING 


'expresses wonder that Henry VIII. could 


have utterly trodden out the powerful 
monastic fraternities—strong in numbers and 
wealth, and in union with the rich mercantile 
classes of the towns and some of the oldest 
noble families—so rapidly and easily as his 
Government did, without any serious resist- 
ance. Mr. SreVEKING founds his astonish- 
ment and its justification on a statement that 
“four centuries and a half since they [the monks] 
formed the centre of education in village and town, 
the centre of religion, the centre of employment for 
the people, their connexion with the world outside 
themselves,” &c. 

Did they? I ask. Has my friend read 
‘Piers Plowman, Chaucer, Erasmus’s ‘ Collo- 
quies’? Has hein childhood heard and fixed 
in his memory the traditions still repeated 
amongst our villagers about the monks, 
especially those around monastic ruins ? 
have; and they fully corroborate the con- 
temporary writers I allude to in representing 
the monasteries and convents, but especially 
the monasteries, not as the centres of educa- 
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tion, beneficence, and piety, but as dens of 
lust, imposture, and greed, and always 
speak of “Owd Harry the Eight’ an’ 
Crom’al ” (meaning Cromwell, Earl of Essex, 
but confusing with Oliver Cromwell), ** who 
hanged t’ owd monks, and turned out t’ nuns, 
wi’ A’chbishop Cranmer a-helpin’ on ’em,” 
with deep affection and admiration. Some- 
times I have had the comment added, “ What 
we wants nowadays is a Crom’eling-time to 
come again, an’ to hang all them as wants 
the monks to come back!” Scott, in a note 
to ‘The Monastery,’ I think, remarks upon 
these traditions, always unfavourable to the 
monks, and expresses his wonder at them. 

This universal tradition about the monas- 
teries is far better evidence of what they 
were than all the sentimental theories of 
modern romancers, especially as the con- 
demnatory traditions are fully in accord with 
the evidence of even Catholic writers who 
were contemporary with Henry VIII. and his 
ministers; these writers being themselves 
Roman Catholics, and some of them monks 
as well. See also Benvenuto Cellini’s ‘ Auto- 
biography’ on the same subject. He was a 
devoted Catholic. 

An English clergyman once wrote to my 
late friend, the eminent convert to the Roman 
communion from our Church, the Rev. Waldo 
Sibthorp, to ask if he believed the “ reports ” 
sent in by Henry VIIL.'s visitors, who ex- 
amined into the monasteries, were honest and 
truthful in depicting the frightful moral 
corruption of the monks, and received the 
answer in a letter, afterwards printed in 
‘The Life of Waldo Sibthorp,’ that he saw no 
reason to doubt that the reports correctly de- 
scribed the actual state of the matter ; and 
Sibthorp gave his reasons for thinking so, 
which your readers can see in the book I 
allude to. 

The abolition of the monastic institutions 
under Henry VIII. was not a freak of his 
personal passion, but a determined policy our 
statesmen had decided on as early as the 
days of Henry IV., and had been contem- 
plating from the period of Edward IIL. 
as our statute book shows. The Tudors 
were put and kept on the throne for the 
express purpose of effecting that object, and 
Cardinal Wolsey began the final execution of 
his predecessors’ policy, and Thomas Crom- 
well, Cranmer, and Ferrar only took advan- 
tage of Henry's quarrel with the Pope over 
a desired divorce to utilize the king's passion 
to give force to the final blow intended for 
ever to crush the Papal claims to power or 
influence in Britain. 

Ferrar Fenton, F.R.AS. 


Fees FOR SEARCHING ParisH REGISTERS 
(9 S. x. 148, 394; xi. 130)—By H. H. D.’s 
remarks on his experience in inspecting 
parish registers are called up for me certain 
recollections which give rise to the question 
whether there is discourtesy only on the 
part of the clergy concerned. I have also 
recollections of inconvenience occasioned by 
the presence of a stranger—bringing no in- 
troduction of any kind—in one’s house for a 
whole day, whom one had to move from 
room to room as domestic arrangements 
required. If the fees that | have understood 
may be asked for are illegal, they ought 
surely to be made legal without delay, in 
order that custodians of parish registers may 
have some defence against needless appli- 
cations. When the day arrives that registers 
of parishes shall be collected in some central 
diocesan oftice, the officials in charge will 
doubtless require fees. For my part, I am 
always glad to know how I can make some 
return for aid afforded when I am seeking 
information, and in such a case as the search 
of a register | regard the payment of a fee 
as serving this purpose. F. JARRATT. 


The Exeter transcripts are preserved in 
St. James’s Chapel, situated on the east side 
of the south tower of the cathedral. The 
clergyman H. H. D. refers to was the late 
Rev. Reginald Porter, of Kenn, a village 
situated about three miles west of the 
estuary of the Exe. He was a good man, 
but possessed peculiarities that undoubtedly 
lost him many friends. The Rev. F. C. 
Hingeston-Randolph is the learned rector of 
Ringmore in the South Hams. Amongst 
many other works he has published, in seven 
large volumes, the ‘Episcopal Registers of 
Exeter’ (commencing with Bishop Brones- 
combe, A.D. 1257-80), and is the acknowledged 
authority in the West Country upon its local 
registers. H. H. D. may depend its rector 
knew what he was talking about when he 
affirmed the registers of Ringmore “ contained 
nothing worth noting.” Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


Craiccrook (9 S. xi. 146).—In ‘ Peter's 
Letters to his Kinsfolk,’ the date of which may 
be 1817, is the following description of Craig- 
crook, Jeffrey’s country residence, about 
three miles from Edinburgh (Peter Maurice 
loquitur) :— 

“I drove to Craigcrook, Mr. Jetfrey’s villa, mo/to 


gustosamente, the expectation of the manifold 


uxuries | hoped to enjoy there—the prospective 
delights both of palate and intellect — being 
heightened and improved by the preliminary grati- 
fication I tasted while the shandrydan rolled along 
between the refreshed green of the meadows and 
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the cornfields. His house is an old turreted 
mansion, much patched in the whole mass of its 
structure, and, I believe, much increased in its | 
accommodations since he entered upon possession of 
it. The situation is extremely beautiful. There 
are very few trees immediately about the house; 
but the windows open upon the side of a charming 
hill, which, in all its extent, as far as the eye can 
reach, is wooded most luxuriantly to the very 
summit.”—Letter vii. vol. i. 

To it succeeds a description of a leaping 
party, and subsequently that of a dinner, at 
which Jeffrey is described as “ wearing the 
little green jacket aforesaid, grey worsted 

antaloons, Hessian boots, and a black silk 
handkerchief.” 

The rooms which the great critic occupied, 
but only for a brief period in 1791-2, are 
still pointed out at Queen’s College, Oxford, 
in No. 4 in the North Quadrangle. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Gotus anp Huns xi. 107).—There is 
a legend that a race of giants called Huns 
invaded the Harz country in primeval times, 
and presumably they settled there. See the 
‘Legend of the Hoppelberg’ in Lauder’s 
* Legends and Tales of the Harz Mountains.’ 

C. B. 

“C.LF.” (9% S. xi. 229) —Cargoes are sold 
cost, freight, and insurance. The contracts 
run “c.f.i.”. When the telegraph came into 
use, the company charged “c.f.i.” as three 
words, being unpronounceable. Consequently 
the trade altered the symbols to “c.i-f.,” 
which passes as one word. 

J. H. 
[Many other replies acknowledged. ] 


HaNGMAN Stones (9 §. x. 467; xi. 33).— 
In the parish of Tankersley, on the turnpike 
road leading from Barnsley to Sheffield, about 
five miles south of the first-named town, there 
is a place called Hangmanstone, which used 
to give its name to a toll bar, removed within 
the past thirty years. There is the familiar 
legend of the man and sheep connected with 
it, according to an old ballad :— 

The crowner’s quest found he had died 
With a stolen sheep struggling there ; 
For round his neck its feet were tied, 
And choked him for want of care. 
There is, 1 may add, no veracious local record | 
of the supposed tragedy, nor can any one 
even approximately fix its date. 
ALEXANDER Paterson, 


Barnsley. 


The following old ballad, describing the 
legend of Tankersley, and containing an 
account of ‘The Hang’d Man’s Stone ; or, 
Widow’s Lament,’ will, I think, be of interest 


to some of your readers, as this subject has 
been frequently referred toin ‘N.&Q.’ In my 
early boyhood [ have seen the place known 
as Hangmanstone Bar. It is near Wortley 
and Tankersley, about seven or eight miles 
from Shettield. 


Tine Hang’d Man's Stone, or Widow’s Lament : 
A Legend of Tankersley. 
Ah me, ah me! who would have thought 
My William was a thief ? 
And still the horrid truth, unsought, 
Half staggers my belief! 
So good he seem'd, when first he came 
A lover to my cot; : 
His speech, his conduct, and his name 
Alike without a blot. 
And when we wedded, for our joy, 
How yon sweet bells rung out ! 
And when at length our first-born boy 
In beauty play d about, 
How proud the father seemed to be! 
How happy the young wife ! 
For though so poor, we still were free 
From all domestic strife. 
But ’twas my grief ere long to guess 
That he was sometimes led 
The dreaded game-laws to transgress, 
Though not a poacher bred. 
And then his downward path began— 
The village alehouse knew 
Him, a sad, silent, alter’d man, 
And I more anxious grew. 
*Tis but a three weeks back, yestere’en, 
He came not home at night; 
Ah me! what could his absence mean? 
I fear’d all was not right. 
I look’d and listened in the dark, 
But heard no earthly sounds ; 
High in the welkin, o’er the park, 
Yelp’d the dread Gabriel hounds! 
Old Tankersley church clock struck ten— 
Eleven —twelve—how dark ! 
I dozed and dreamt, and fancied then 
Some conflict in the park. 
But morning came, and with it sped 
To my ear the sad tale 
That William was found hang’d, and dead, 
On the big stone in the vale. 
And the crowner’s quest found he had died 
With a stol’n sheep struggling there ; 
For round his neck its feet were tied, 
And chok’d him for want of care. 
He’s dead, and gone, but not the worst, 
The widow’s mourning breath ; 
I bear his name—a name accurst ! 
He died a felon’s death. 
And I am told that fatal spot 
Through long, long future years, 
Will be shunn’d at mght as a blood-foul blot. 
Or pass'd with shuddering fears ; 
While the labourer near, at high noonday, 
In a half-contemptuous tone, 
Pointing his fellow churl, will say, 
“That is the Hangman Stone !” 
CHARLES GREEN. 
18, Shrewsbury Road, Sheffield. 
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Zoptac (9 xi. 188). _There is no lack 
either of theories or books. Many useful 
notes are supplied in the late Mr. James | 
Fowler’s paper in Archologia, xliv. 137- 224. 
Miss Rolleston’s ‘ Mazzaroth’ and the volumes | 
by Mr. Robert Brown may be consulted. Many | 
pages of ‘ N. & Q.’ could easily be filled with | ‘ 
references alone. W. C. B. 


Luck Money (9 §S. xi. 127, 196).—On 
5 April, 1895, little, ragged, barefooted, hand- 
some boys ran after the carriages on the way 
up and down Vesuvius, scrambling for small 
coins. When a boy secured one he first spat 
on it for luck, and then cut capers and 
exhibited the wildest delight. I think it 
must be quite a common practice. 


J. T. F. 


Durham. 


Str Smwonps D’Ewes’s Porrratrt oF Sir R. 
Corron (9 xi. 167).—I have lately heard 
of two portraits of persons connected with 
the Cotton family, and I report them in case 
Mr. CLARENCE or any one else may like to 
know of them. One is labelled “ Eliz. Stuart 
Cotton Daug* of Sir Jno. Cotton Wife of 
Thos. Bowdler Nat. 1717 Ob. 1796,” and the 
other “Henrietta Maria Bowdler Nat. 1707 
Ob. 1778.” Gero. SEABORNE. 

Hengoed, near Cardiff. 


“THOU UNRELENTING Past” (9% S. xi. 188). 
—In reply to Mr. J. P. Carr, the verses quoted 
are to be found in the works of the American 
poet William Cullen Bryant (a.p. 1794-1878), 
who was for fifty years editor of the New 
York Evening Post. Messrs. Routledge & 
Sons publish a good edition, with a memoir 
of the author by R. H. Stoddard. Some 
grand poems will be found therein. 

W. Nuwy. 

The two verses quoted are the first and 
fourth of a poem of fourteen verses by the 
American poet William Cullen Bryant, en- 
titled ‘To the Past.’ A cheap edition of his 
works was published in 1844 by William 
Smith, 113, Fleet Street. Should your corre- 
spondent have any difficulty in obtaining it, 
I shall have much pleasure in sending him a 
MS. copy of the — 

ZVERARD Home CoLeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


GREEN AN Untucky Cotour (9 S. viii. 
121, 192 ; ix. 234, 490; x. 32, 133, 353; xi. 32). | 
~—In the ‘Dictionary of the Bible,’ vol. iii., 


s.v. ‘ Willows,’ the following passage is quoted, 


showing how the willow has changed its cha- 
racteristic marks :— 

***It is remarkable,’ as Mr. Johns (‘The Forest 
Trees of Britain,’ vol. iii. p. 240) truly says, ‘for 
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having been in different ages emblematical of 
two directly opposite feelings, at one time being 
associated with the palm, at another with the 
cypress.’ After the Captivity, however, this tree 
became the emblem of sorrow, and is frequently 
thus alluded to in the poetry of our own country ; 
and ‘there can be nodoubt,’ as Mr. Johns continues, 
that the dedication of the tree to sorrow is to be 
traced to the pathetic passage in the Psalms’ [i.e., 
Psalm cxxxvii. 2 

There is the old song “All round my hat I 
wear a green willow,” and in the ‘ Reliques of 
Aucient English Poetry’ may be found the 
ywems ‘Willow, Willow, Willow,’ and ‘The 
Willow Tree,’ a pastoral dialogue :— 

WILLY. 

How now, shepherde, what meanes that? 

Why that willow in thy hat ? 

Why thy scarffes of red and yellowe 

Turn’d to branches of greene willowe? 
And coming to modern times, in ‘The Bride 
of Lammermoor,’ the probable date of which 
is about 1708, we read :— 

‘““Even the boy Henry was made the instrument 
of adding to his sister’s torments. One morning he 
rushed into the room with a willow branch in his 
hand, which he told her had arrived that instant 
from Germany for her special wearing.”—Chap. xxix. 
Again, there was the old song of fifty years 
since, “I'll hang my harp on a willow tree.’ 
In * The Christian Year’ is a beautiful poem 
for the First Sunday after Epiphany, based 
upon the text ** They shall spring up as among 
the grass, as willows by the water courses” 
(Isaiah xliv. 4) :— 

See the soft green willow springing 
Where the waters gently pass, 
Every way her free arms flinging 
Over the moist and reedy grass. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


QuEEN ANNE (9" S. x. 325, 431).—According 

to an old 4lason, 

King William thinks all ; 

Queen Mary talks all ; 

Prince George drinks all; 

And Princess Ann eats ail. 
From this one would judge that Anne’s 
intemperance was of a kind  teetotalers 
would condone. It may, however, have 
induced dyspepsia and its occasional con- 
sequence. Let us hope not, however; let 
there be no scandal about Queen Anne. 

St. SwitTHIN. 


Byron (9 8S. x. 305). — 


“Jeunes filles, pleurez! La Gréce a perdu un 


| défenseur, le monde un poéte divin, moi un ami, et 


vous--vous n’avez plus de pére.’ 

The stanzas of which the above forms the 
concluding portion by their structure and 
sentiment disclose their French origin ; there 
is nothing to show that they are a transla- 


* 
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tion from the English. The pretence that the 
verses have been translated from a foreign 
language is a familiar one in literature—a 
notable example being Mrs. Browning's 
‘Sonnets from the Portuguese,’ the originals 
of which were at one time sought for in vain. 

The expression “ jeunes filles, pleurez! vous 
n’avez plus de pére,” is almost identical with 
a couplet by Jean Paul :— 

Dieu est mort! le ciel est vide. 

Pleurez! enfants, vous n’avez plus de pére, 
which forms the epigraph to Gérard de 
Nerval’s ‘ Le Christ aux Oliviers,’ and this 
indication may perhaps furnish a clue to the 
authorship of the stanzas in question if the 
research is worth pursuit. Joun Hess. 


Tue Last or THE Pre-Victortan M.P.s 
(9 S. ix. 226, 333, 378).—As some consider- 
able interest was roused concerning this 
query at the first reference, I beg to send 
a further reply, as it may possibly be the last 
word upon the subject he Times of Tues- 
day, 3 March, states as follows :— 

** A Reuter telegram from Pistoja, dated 2 March, 
says Mr. John Temple Leader died on Sunday 
night at his residence in Florence, at the advanced 


age of ninety-three. Mr. Leader was M.P. for 
Westminster from 1837 to 1847, having previously 
sat for Bridgwater. He was a man of great wealth | 
and owned the castle of Vincigliata, which he had | 
maguificently fitted up in mediawval style. It was | 
visited by Queen Victoria, and by many lovers of | 
art. The late Mr. Gladstone was his guest when he | 
visited Florence. The charities of that city bene- 
fited largely by Mr. Leader’s liberality.” 

The paragraph goes on to say that a corre- 
spondent writes :— 

“The ultimate survivor of a distinguished trio 
who sat in the House of Commons in the Reform 
Parliament of 1832, Mr. John Temple Leader sur- 
vived his friends and contemporaries Mr. W. E. | 
Gladstone and Mr. C. P. Villiers, some time Father | 
of the House, and has for many years resided, in the 
enjoyment of a green and vigorous old age, in the | 
Piazza di Petto, Florence. In addition to Mr. | 
Gladstone and Mr. C. P. Villiers, Mr. Leader was 
an intimate friend of his contemporaries Sir William 
Molesworth, Lord Brougham, Sir John Trelawny— | 
well known in the House of Commons in connexion | 
with the Bill for the abolition of church rates— | 
and his cousin Edward J. Trelawny, well known in 
Cornish circles as Greek Trelawny, the friend of 
Byron and Shelley, and author of ‘ The Adventures 
of a Younger Son,’ and other distinguished men of 
the time, who were in the habit of meeting and dis- 
cussing men and manners at Mr. Leader's hospitable 
mansion on Putney Hill. A scholar, a man of 
letters, a politician, and a political critic of no mean 
order, Mr. Leader was as good a specimen as the 
country can produce of an English gentleman in 
the best sense of the word. The owner of large 
estates in England, France, and Italy, and a man of 
large and liberal views, he was siaeen ready to 


discharge the duties which, in his opinion, were 
attached to wealth and station. Always ready to 


lend a helping hand, in the hour of need, to high or 
low, peasant or noble, he will be greatly missed in 
the dane countries where he lived his life; and 
those who were privileged to know him intimately 
know best the loss which is sustained by his con- 
temporaries in the death of John Temple Leader.” 
It may also be worth noting that the Dadly 
Telegraph of 4 March has an article, “ per- 
sonal and political,” which gives a thorough 
résumé of this gentleman’s career ; and the 
Daily Graphic has a short leaderette devoted 
to him and speaking of his book, published 
only a few years ago, a ‘ Monograph on Robert 
Dudley, generally supposed to be the Illegiti- 
mate Son of Queen Elizabeth’s Favourite the 
Earl of Leicester, who entered the Service of 
the Duke of Tuscany, and founded an Italian 
Family of some Note.’ This book is not un- 
justly said to be “a very remarkable contri- 
ution to the history of the Elizabethan 
period.” We can but regret that a man of 
such a remarkable personality should have 
been lost to the service of this country for so 
many years. W. E. OXLEY. 
C2, The Almshouses, Rochester Row, 8. W. 
[See also ante, p. 206.) 


Frencu Purase (9 xi. 128).—Quant a 
l'origine de la phrase, on dit que le proverbe 
de toilette “ Pour plaire il faut savoir souffrir” 
(dont la phrase citée pour moi n’est qu’une 
variante) n'est qu'une parodie d'un mot attri- 
bué & Agnés Sorel. Je ne fais que le citer, 
sans toutefois en garantir l'authenticité :— 

“Avant Charles VII., il n'y avait que les 
couronnes de nos rois qui fussent ornées de diamans. 
Agnés Sorel en eut un collier, et elle le nomma un 
carcan, parce que les pierres, qui en étaient brutes 
et mal montées, l'incommodaient. Cependant, le 
roi lui ayant témoigné du plaisir 4 l'en voir parée, 
elle continua de le porter, disant que pour plaire a 
ce quon aime, il fallait savoir sougfrir.” 

Un proverbe du xiii® siécle, savoir BS 
veut vaincre il doit souffrir,” exprime une idée 
pareille, car de “étre beau, belle,” “ plaire 


'a ce qu'on aime,” il n'y a que quelques pas 


bien faciles 4 franchir. 
Fpwarp LaTHaM, 

61, Friends’ Road, East Croydon. 

The current rendering is “Il faut souffrir 
pour étre belle.” I have known it since the 
seventies when at school. I think it is an 
allusion to a fashionable lady trying to get 


|into shoes several sizes too small for her 
| feet ! Joun A. RANDOLPH. 


Lacontc Prayer (9 xi. 126).—Was it Sir 
Jacob Astley or Lord Lindsey who uttered 
the famous prayer before the battle of Edge 
Hill, 23 October, 1642? I remember the 
words as follows: “O Lord, Thou knowest 


how busy I shall be this day. If I forget 


‘ 
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Thee do not Thou forget me......March on, 
boys.” Who originally recorded them ?. 
Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Bezique S. xi. 26, 115).—Feldinski, or 
Polish Bezique, was invented by one of the 
Feilding family (for sale at a charitable 
bazaar, [ think), and he named it Feldinski. 

SHERBORNE. 


Essex Iretanp (9 8. xi. 69).—A fairly 
complete list of English officers and soldiers 
who accompanied the Earl of Essex into Ire- 
land may be compiled from the following 
sources. Essex was in Ireland from April to 
September, 1599. 

*State Papers, Ireland, Elizabeth’ :— 

1599, March. The names of all such gentlemen as 
have subscribed to follow me [the Earl of Essex] in 
this journey. —Vol. cciii., No. 118. 

1599, June 30. Lists of Captains. —Vol.ccv., Nos. 4 
and 95. 

1599, August 2. Payments to divers officers and 
others.—Vol. cev., No. 127. 

159), August 3. A list of the whole army. —Vol.cev., 
No. 128. 

1599, August 5. A note of the army under the 
command of Sir Conyers Clifford at the Curlews.— 
Vol. cev., No. 130. 

1599, September. Captains brought over by the 
Earl of Essex.—Vol. cev., No. 188. 

1599, October. Names of the knights dubbed in 


Ireland since 1584.—Vol. cev., No. 236. 


|composition of her own. 


| epitaphs is clear. 


Other papers in this vol. cev. which might be | 
consulted with advantage are Nos. 55 i., 85, | 


90, 112 i., 183, 186, 208, 209 i., 237, 238, 241. 
The papers are, of course, in the Public 
Record Office, London. 
Georce F. T. Suerwoop. 
50, Beecroft Road, Brockley, S.E. 


The same question appeared in ‘N. & Q.,’ 
1* §. iv. 191, without eliciting any reply. 
It was repeated in 7 S. x. 368 with more 
success, for at p. 453 the following reply 
appears :— 


mand of Robert, Earle of Essex and Ewe...... with 
the names of the several Officers belonging to the 
Army,’ London, 1642, 4to; also ‘ A List of the Army 
of His Excellency Robert, Earle of Essex,’ printed 
December 22nd, 1642, 4to.” 

The following may be consulted in the 
Corporation Library, Guildhall, E.C.: ‘A 
Declaration...... concerning the late Valorous 


and Acceptable Service of Robert, Earle of | 


Essex,’ 4to, London, 1642 
Everarp Home CoLeman, 
71, Brecknock Road. 


“SucH spoTLess HONOUR,” S. xi. 
87, 172).—The reference at 8" S. x. 248 by no 
means attributes the epitaph, as a whole, to 


Anne Steele ; it says, “ These lines [‘ Forgive 
blest shade,’ &c.] are the commencement o' 
an elegy, in nine stanzas, on the death of 
Mr. Hervey, by Miss Steele,” &c. y. &Q.,’ 
It S. x. 214, says, under the heading “ Forgive, 
blest shade,” &c.: ‘* These lines appear to be 
altered from the commencing stanzas of an 
elegy on the death of Mr. Hervey, by Miss 
Steele, of Broughton, Hants.” Anne Steele's 
oem ‘On the Death of the Rev. James 
-_ ey,’ in nine stanzas, lies before me, the 
first stanza being :— 

O Hervey, honoured name, forgive the tear 

That mourns thy exit from a world like this ; 

Forgive the wish that would have kept thee here, 

Fond wish! have kept thee from the seats of bliss. 

There is not a word therein of ‘‘ such spot- 
less honour,” and the rest ; but the editor of 
the volume says of the poem, in a foot-note : 
“ This is the original of the epitaph ‘ Furgive, 
blest shade,’” &c. The Rev. Jas. Hervey is 
chronicled in Chambers’s ‘ Book of Days,’ and 
his writings were familiar to Miss Steele, 
herself the daughter of a Baptist minister. 
A chronic invalid, she pochaldy never left 
her remote country village, and is unlikely to 
have written an epitaph on one who lived in 
the stir of the world, or to have parodied a 
That her poem 
suggested ideas to more than - of 


Posts Earty Tres xi. 189).—In 
‘Her Majesty’s Mails,’ by William Lewins, 


|second edition, 1865, to which your corre- 


spondent may be referred, it is stated that 
“ Haste, haste !” occurs on letters of the 
reign of Edward IL. (p. 19). W. C. B. 


If this query applies to the United King- 
dom only, see 1* S. ix. 549 ; 3" S. i. 287; iv. 
247, 355; S. vi. 345, 394. 

EverarD Home CoLeMan. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


“TanpemM” S. x. 308, 455).—As Dr. 
Murray has no earlier quotation for tandem 
(meaning either a vehicle or the manner 
of harnessing horses) than 1785, the follow- 
ing extract will prove of interest, both be- 
cause it is nearly forty years earlier, and 
also because tandem is used in a sense appa- 
rently not recognized in the dictionaries. 
The advertisement is copied from the Boston 
Evening Post of 18 May, 1747, No. 614, p. 2/2: 

** Lately imported from London, To be sold cheap 
for the Cash, at the next Warehouse to Mr. Brom- 
field's on the Town-Dock, Lloyd's Garlets, Tandems, 
Cambricks, Taffatees, Romalls, Pins, sewing Silk, 
Fans, Ribbons, Mens and Womens Lamb Gloves of 


| all Sorts, Womens black Silk Gloves, Alapeens, 


Bombazeens, Cyprus, Silk Crapes, Qualities, Garter- 


“In the British Museum Library will be found 
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ing, Ferrits, Gallooms, Braid and Cord Bed Lace, 
Holland and Diaper Tapes, white and brown Buck- 
rams, Cambletteens, Tammys, Russels, Shalloons, 
Callimancoes, Florettas, &c.” 

It will be observed that almost all these 
articles are women’s articles. In examining 
American newspapers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, [ have frequently noted curious words 
used in the advertisements, or singular forms 
under which familiar words appear. In the 
above extract, for instance, what are garlets 
and tandems? Perhaps some of your readers 
can give a guess. ALBert MATrTHEWws. 

Boston, Mass. 


Precepence (9° S. xi. 68, 195).—If any of 
the Winchester College authorities would 
give the order in which the College Roll was 
signed on the occasion of the quincentenary, 
some ten years ago, I think it might throw 
some light on this subject. All the function- 
aries mentioned by G. H. P. and many others 
were present, and presumably on such an 
occasion care would be taken to sign the Roll 
in strict order of precedence. I think the 
Lord Lieutenant and High Sheriff took prece- 
dence of all but the Prince of Wales and 
Duke of Connaught. HARROVIAN. 


A or Cuaries |. (9 S. xi. 
184).—On this subject Dr. Eadie remarks: 
“Taylor now married a second time. The 
lady is said to have been a natural daughter 
of Charles, and born when he was Prince of 
Wales.” He is — of Bishop sa | 
Taylor, a staunch supporter of Charles I. 
(Waller, ‘Imperial Dictionary of Universal 
Biography,’ vol. iii. p. 1112). This parentage 
of Bishop Taylor’s second wife is supported 
by his biographer Bishop Heber (‘ Life of 
Bishop Taylor’). 

Milton’s words are rather too strong and 
definite to be explained away by the common 
remark as to his political principles. He had 
been secretary to Cromwell himself, and few 
people had better means of knowing the 
truth on royal matters. Answering Salma- 
sius, Milton asks : “ Have you the impudence 
to commend his chastity and sobriety, who is 
known to have committed all manner of lewd- 
ness in company with his confidant, the Duke 
of Buckingham?” He counsels Salmasius to 
desist, “lest I be forced to publish those 
things concerning King Charles which I am 
willing to conceal” (St. John, ‘ Prose Works 
of Milton, Bohn. 1848, ‘Defence of the 
People of England,’ chap. iv., vol. i. p. 97). 

His own mother, Ann of Denmark, does 
not seem to have considered him perfect, 
despite maternal partiality. The contem- 
porary Gerbier mentions that when the 


earls of Warwick and Pembroke congratu- 
lated the Queen on having Prince Charles to 
succeed Prince Henry, lately dead, “she in 
& great passion burst out, and said, ‘My 
lords, he will undo you all, and this nation 
to boot’” (‘The Non Such Charles,’ pub- 
lished by authority, 1651). L. 8. 
Mr. Leeper writes that “no reputable 
writer, unless it be one who, like Milton, was 
blinded by sectarian or party feeling, has 
ever cast doubt upon the purity of Charles’s 
life.” Will Mr. Leerer pvint out chapter and 
verse for the passage in which Milton casts 
doubt upon the purity of a p 


[The answer is supplied by L. 8. above.] 
VERSES ASCRIBED TO LONGFELLOW AND 
Orugrs (9" 8S. xi. 208).— When dismasted in a 
cyclone off Cape Hatteras, on a voyage from 
New York to Bermuda, on board the brigan- 
tine Excelsior, of 130 tons, in February, 1862, 
I found amongst the ship's literature the 
first- mentioned verses. Struck by their 
beauty and the appropriateness of the occa- 
sion, fo a copy. As some of the words 
differ from those given, I send it to you. The 
verses were headed ‘The Sea,’ and no author’s 
name was attached :— 


The night is made for cooling shade, 
For silence, and for sleep ; 
And when I was a child I laid 
My hands upon my breast, and prayed, 
And sank to slumbers deep : 
Childlike as then, I lie to-night, 
And watch my lonely cabin light. 
Each movement of the swaying lamp 
Shows how the vessel reels : 
As o’er her deck the billows tramp, 
And all her timbers strain and cramp 
With every shock she feels, 
It starts and shudders while it burns, 
And in its hingéd socket turns. 
Now swinging slow, and slanting low, 
It almost level lies ; 
And yet I know, while to and fro 
I watch the seeming pendule go 
With restless fall and rise, 
The steady shaft is still upright, 
Poising its little globe of light. 
O hand of God! O lamp of peace! 
O promise of my soul !— 
Though weak, and tossed, and ill at ease, 
Amid the roar of smiting seas, 
The ship’s convulsive roll, 
I own, with love and tender awe, 
Yon perfect type of faith and law. 
A heavenly trust my spirit calms, 
My soul is filled with light; 
The ocean sings his solemn psalms, 
The wild wind chants; I cross my palms, 
Happy as if, to-night, 
Under the cottage roof again, 
I heard the soothing summer rain. 


R. Barctay-ALLARDICE, 


_ 
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Rosts Hoop (9 S. xi. 169).—If the French | which overtook him at the hands of the 
novelist referred to is a modern writer, it is| London draymen was heartily approved by 


ssible that he became acquainted with 
Robin des Bois from Weber's opera ‘Der Frei- 
schiitz,’ which in the French version has been 
rendered Robin des Bois. The scene is laid 
in Bohemia, and Robin is represented as a 
fiend, who supplies his victim in exchange 


for his soul with seven magic bullets in order | 


that he may be the winner in a shooting con- 
test, for which the prize is a girl. The girl, 
of course, is in love with some one else, but 
is saved by the intervention of a holy hermit, 
while the owner of the magic bullets dies 
uttering the most dreadful imprecations. 

T. P. ARMSTRONG. 


Selon toute apparence, l’expression “ Robin 
des bois” n’a rien a faire avec le Robin Hood 
des Anglais (qui était du reste un personnage 
réel), car voici l’explication de cette premiére 
phrase :— 

**C’est, en Allemagne, un chasseur mystérieux de 
la forét, procurant & qui en veut des balles en- 
chantées, moyennant le contrat terrible qui lui 
assure l'Ame de son protégé. Ce héros n’est qu'une 
des nombreuses personnitications sous lesquelles la 


‘country people. The act was not generally 
known until after the general’s punishment. 
The common belief was that the lady was 
flogged by the general himself. 

Taos. Ratcuirre. 


| Worksop. 


HaNoverR or Saxe-Cospure? (9 xi. 
169.)—I see by the ‘Almanach de Gotha’ 
of 1888, French edition, that the royal 
family of England (p. 30) are styled “ Maison 
des Guelfes, ou de Brunswick - Lunébourg 


| (Ligne Cadette),” while the “ Branche Royale 


croyance superstitieuse du peuple a dépeint le génie | 
| the lunations and fix Easter for the first or 


du mal. Robin des bois est le sujet dun opéra de 
Weber [#.¢., Freyschiitz’].” 
Epwarp Latuam. 
61, Friends’ Road, East Croydon. 


For the identification of Robin Hood with | 


the being of French folk-lore, see the notice 
in the ‘D.N.B.’ That Robin Hood is a cor- 
ruption of Robin of the Wood is a theory 


is noticed in Gent. Mag., 1793, part i. p. 226, 
and occurs in the account of the visitation of 


ory | 7 or 14 April, to all eternity. 
borne out by the spelling Robin Whode, which | 


the Bishop of Winchester’s Commissary to | 


New College, Oxford, in 15667, during which 
Martin Colepepper (who afterwards was 
Warden from 1573 to 1579) was accused of 


having called the metrical version of the) 


Psalms “ Robin Whode’s Ballads.” 
Joun B. WaINEWRIGHT. 


Robin des Bois is mentioned in Wheeler's 
‘Noted Names of Fiction.’ He is said there 
to be the same as Der Freischiitz. <A refer- 
ence is given to one of Eugéne Sue's novels 
in which it is said that his name is used by 
French mothers to frighten their children. 

E. YARDLEY. 


GeneraL Haynavu (9 S. xi. 168).—I well 
remember the tale told to children about 
fifty years ago of the misdeeds of Haynau, 
and how he was set upon by workmen when 
he came on a visit to Laaie. The flogging 


of the Hungarian lady caused in country 
places great indignation, and the retribution 


de Hanovre” (p. 33) is called “ Branche non- 
Régnante de la Ligne Cadette de Bruns- 
wick-Lunébourg.” 1 see that the late Prince 
Albert on p. 82 comes under the heading 
‘Saxe-Cobourg et Gotha,’ and this is line c 
of the Branche Ernestine (ou Ainée) of the 
house of Saxe on p. 76. 

This year's edition of the above book 
would show how our royal family =e sutee 

t. B. B. 


Easter (9 xi. 182).—Mr. Lynn, an 
astronomical specialist, proposes to abandon 


'second Sunday in April; but, alas! with our 


fluctuating calendar, this leaves the day of 
the month a still open question. 

Now, if every month began on a Monday 
and ended on a fixed day, the first and 
second Sundays would necessarily fall on 
Lysart. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Christ Church, Canterbury. —1. The Chronicle of 
John Stone, Monk of Christ Church, 1415-1471 
Il. Lists of Deans, Priors, and Monks of Christ 
Church Monastery. Edited and compiled by 
William George Searle. (Cambridge Antiquarian 
Society ; Deighton & Beil.) 

Tuts chronicle cannot be regarded as of first-class 

importance ; but because we say this it must not be 

assumed that we think the labour bestowed on it 
by the editor has been a work of supererogation. In 
our opipvion it is highly necessary that all such docu- 
ments should be printed, and especially those, like 
the present, which, so far as is known, exist in only 
a single manuscript. These small local chronicles 
contain many minor facts which have been passed 
over by the more voluminous writers, and they not 
unfrequently give differing statements on important 
subjects, which it is highly necessary to compare 
with those of writers who took, on the whole, wider 
views, but who in some cases were not so near the 
sources of knowledge. Attention may be directed 
to one example. Stone was, we may assume pretty 
confidently, not in the North Country on that 
terrible Palm Sunday when the battle of Towton 


E 
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was fought, but the news would soon reach Canter- 
bury—probably be conveyed as rapidly as possible 
to the archbishop by a special messenger. There 
was not time for the news to be as wildly exagge- 
rated as in after days. Stone says that there were 
23,000 and more slain, as it was reported. A docu- 
ment in the Paston Letters gives the number of the 
dead as 28,000. Hume believed that above 36,000 


verished. Lingard puts the number still higher. | 


Ve believe that what Stone heard is far nearer the 
truth than the others, though even he had probably 
received a distorted account. 


Stone was certainly not a scholar. His words | 


often assume wrong forms, even when judged by the 
lax medieval standards, and their order will not be 
found to the taste of those who take classical or 
Renaissance Latin as their model. He is sometimes 


absolutely ungrammatical. Nevertheless, we have | 


derived great pleasure by reading his artless jot- 
tings, all the more so, perhaps, because he records 
so many things which our grandfathers would have 


condemned as very far below what “the dignity of | 


history requires. Heseems to have been a simple- 
minded man, who took no little pride in his ecclesi- 


astical position. He was exact in recording the | 


colours of vestments, and noted with much care the 
route taken by the great outdoor processions which 
afforded such unaffected delight to our simple- 
minded forefathers. He evidently took intelligent 
interest in strange beasts, for he records that on the 
vigil of St. Lucy, in 1466, the Patriarch of Antioch 
arrived at Canterbury, bringing with him four 
dromedaries and two camels. Whether they were 
presents to the king or archbishop, or only part of 


the retinue with which he travelled, the chronicler | 


does not think it necessary to explain. Under 
‘Weather’ the editor indexes the various natural 
phenomena which Stone records. These entries 
will be found useful by any one who devotes him- 


self to making an exhaustive catalogue of the notices | 


which occur in our records of the physical conditions 
under which our forefathers lived before observa- 
tions were made in an orderly and scientific manner. 


The Yorkshire Archwological Journal. Part LXVI. 
(Leeds, Whitehead.) 
Mr. J. Eyre Porr.eron continues his excellent 
notes on the bells of the West Riding of Yorkshire. 
As we turn over his pages we cannot but feel sad 
when we call to mind how many mediwval bells 
were sacrificed during the last century without 
copies or rubbings being taken of their legends and 
ornaments. It required both courage and persever- 
ance to transcribe bell inscriptions even fifty years 
ago. It is at all times dirty and laborious work, 
and the antiquary who devoted himself to the task 
became an object of derision to his neighbours, being 
daily asked by very superior persons what profit 
could arise from such a waste of time and energy. 
Mr. Poppleton’s papers are accompanied by excel- 
lent facsimiles of the more important legends. 
Among others we have the memorable one “ In God 
is all,” which occurs on the first bell at Rylstone. 
This was misread “‘Giod us ayde” by a former 
incumbent of Bolton Abbey. There was some 
excuse for his blunder, as it was the family motto 
of the Nortons of Rylstone. The clergyman was 
evidently not familiar with black letter. He was, 
however, pleased by his discovery, and communi- 
cated it to Wordsworth, who, in his poem ‘The 
White Doe of Rylstone,’ embodies it in well-known 
lines of striking beauty. Canon Fowler of Durham, 


who is very learned in bell-lore, was, we believe, the 
first to discover the mistake. The single bell at 
Marton-cum-Grafton is curious, for it bears the 
| legend ‘‘ Campana Sancti Johannes Ewa[n]Jgeliste.” 
If a similar misappropriation of letters did not occur 
elsewhere, this might be regarded asa bell-founder’s 
error, of which there are many examples; but in 
this case it is difficult to regard it as such, for 
| Grayingham Church, in Lincolnshire, affords another 
instance, and in Didron’s ‘ Annales Archéologiques’ 
we read of a cross at St. Omer’s with the same 
| strange spelling. The editor of ‘The Red Paper 
Book of Colchester’ also says that ** Evangelist” is 
always spelt thus in the borough records of the time 
|of Richard Il. An early inscription existing in 
Bilsdale Church, of which a reproduction is given, 
| is se interesting. It records the building of the 
church by a certain—as yet unidentified—Wil- 
| lelmus, who is described as “ nobilis,” and we are 
| further told that the church was dedicated to 
St. Hilda. Both the spelling and lettering are 
most strange. We do not call to mind having met 
with anything of the same character elsewhere. The 
unnamed author of the paper thinks its period to 
be some time between the Norman Conquest and 
the foundation of Kirkham Priory in 1122. The 
useful series of notes on Yorkshire churches is 
continued. Some of them are important from 
having been made before modern restorations 
had taken place. The account given of the con- 
fiscations consequent on “the Rising in the 
North” is of interest, though it might with 
advantage have been much enlarged. 


Tue death of Mr. Charles Godfrey Leland (Hans 
Breitmann), which took place on the 20th inst. at 
Florence, where he had for some years resided, will 
be felt both in England and America. In his many- 
| sided development, love of antiquities and folk-lore 
asserted themselves, and he was a very diligent, if 
not always exact student. In recent years he took 
a keen interest in ‘N. & Q.,’ and during the closing 
years of last century many articles from his pen 
appear therein. His ‘Hans Breitmann,’ by which he 
is best known, is inconsiderable beside his contribu- 
tions to archeology. He was a frequent resident in 
England, and his tall figure and his animated con- 
versation are remembered in literary clubs. He 
was born in Philadelphia in 1824, spent three years 
at the Universities of Heidelberg and Munich, and 
fought as a private in the American Civil War. 
Of his numerous writings, many have been reviewed 
in our columns. 


Tue Rev. R. M. Spence, D.D., Presbyterian 
minister of Arbuthnott, died on the 3rd inst. in his 
seventy-seventh year. He was a fine Shakespearian 
scholar, and during recent years a frequent con- 
tributor to our columns. An Orcadian by birth, 
he was educated at Kirkwall, Marischal College, 
Aberdeen, and Edinburgh, and had occupied the 
Manse at Arbuthnott for over half a century 
refusing all temptations to quit. He is described 
as a good elocutionist and of fine presence. 


We hail with pleasure the promise, by Messrs. 
James MacLehose & Sons, of a complete edition of 
Hakluyt’s collection of ‘ The Principal Navigations, 
Voyages, and Discoveries of the English.’ It is to 
be in twelve volumes, the first of which is nearly 
ready. We know no work for the republication of 
which there is more justification or which deserves 
a warmer welcome. 
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CATALOGUES. 


LITTLE in connexion with books is so remarkable | 


as the recent development of booksellers’ cata- 
logues. Half a century ago a few catalogues from 
firms such as Sotheran, Willis, Miller, and Thomas 
Kerslake, of Bristol, reached regularly the country 
collector, whose library was, however, made up 
principally from purchases effected during his 
travels. The same man now receives from home 
sources, from America, France, Germany, and 
Italy, catalogues amounting in the year to thou- 
sands. Lone alone is responsible for an immense 
and an annually increasing number. So far as town 
is concerned, the reasons for this change are 
obvious. Books can now only with difficulty and 
exertion be seen on their shelves. Places such as 
Holywell Street, with its long rows of books en 
étalage, have been destroyed. The state of our 
great streets renders it pg to permit of a 
man lounging over the stalls as he used to lounge 
in Oxford Street and the Strand; and even in 
Charing Cross Road, the last great refuge of the 
second-hand bookseller, all the Quixotry of 
Mr. Dobell, the chief defender of the right to 
bouquiner, will, it is to be feared, not prevail long 
against the mighty pressure of population and the 
growing requirements of authority. London is in 
this respect less well off than Paris, where the 
long line of quays offers an interminable, albeit 
at times chilly and blusterous and at others 
sultry haunt for the book-lover, or where the 
Palais Royal or the galleries of the Boulevard 
tempt to endless and comfortable inspection. 
Here the book - lover. even if he frequent the 
suburbs, can scarcely hope to rummage over the 
bookstalls, and the sight of a Lamb walking home, 
carrying under his arm a folio Beaumont and 
Fletcher, will not again be seen. A few months 
ago, at the corners of Holywell Street, opposite the 
churches respectively of St. Mary le Strand and 
St. Clement Danes, were delightful spots in which 
to turn over the pages of books old and new. These 
have disappeared, and nothing has come in their 


place. 


The bookbuyer must now go to the well-known 


shops of the great booksellers and explore the 
ho oe in artificial light, or such daylight as London 
affords. He may, while in the Strand, turn into 
Messrs. Sotheran’s and seek a collection of 
the masterpieces of literature, often in choice 
bindings, such as can be rivalled in few 
towns in the world, and thence lounge, at a 
distance of a stone’s-throw, into the house of 
Messrs. Maggs Brothers, who have brought from 
their whilom snuggery in Paddington Green an 
almost unexampled collection of those works in 
early English literature now most in demand in 
America and in England. In New Oxford Street, at 
Mr. Spencer's, he may find in plenty the earliest 
editions of Dickens and Thackeray and other 
writers of the last century; and may turn into 
Red Lion Square, where the shop of Mr. A. 
Reader will provide him with abundance of the 
works which the late James Wilson, of Chandos 
Street, taught us to classify as facetiw or curiosa. 
In Charing Cross Road Mr. Bertram Dobell, himself 
both author and publisher, will show him rarities 
of all kinds, including Shakespeariana and the 
drama and those books exactly which the average 
collector most covets. In W estern London, in 
High Street, Marylebone, Mr. Francis Edwards 


will exhibit to him an immense collection, both old 
and new, including precisely those remainders 
which a dozen or a score years hence will be adver- 
tised for at ten times their original cost. Homeward 
returning, he will do well to look in at Mr. 
Voynichs in Soho Square and see incunables of 
which Dibdin or Brunet never dreamed. 

We mention a few places only in a land of lasting 
delight, and we hope from tine to time to indicate 
a few gems which these and other booksellers of no 
less repute offer in their current catalogues. 

The latest Catalogue, No. 193, of Messrs. Maggs 
deals with art and kindred subjects. The con- 
tents include a Kelmscott Press ‘ Atalanta in 
Calydon,’ magniticently bound by Sir E. Sullivan, 
a catalogue ot the bindings in the Burlington Fine- 
Arts Club exhibition, an extra-illustrated life 
of Mrs. Jordan, a set of Granger’s ‘ Biographical 
History’ (extended to eighteen volumes by the 
insertion of 4,000 portraits, some of them very rare), 
Gillray’s works, many superb Books of Hours, and 
French illustrated works of the eighteenth century. 
Among Catalogues of Mr. Walter T. Spencer is one 
of tine autographs, a second of rare items in 
Byroniana, Burnsiana, first Brownings, a Smith’s 
‘Costume,’ a first ‘ Festus,’ &e. Mr. Reader's col- 
lection includes works on slang, the ‘ Celebrated 
Crimes’ of Dumas, and many facetie. Brayley and 
Britton’s ‘Surrey,’ Sowerby’s ‘ Botany,’ and many 
other scarce botanical works are in a catalogue of 
Mr. G. A. Poynder, of Reading, as are a fine copy of 
the very rare Ireland’s * Life of Napoleon,’ 1823-28, 
and the third edition of Tusser’s ‘ Five Hundred 
Points of Husbandry.’ A batch of catalogues, 
theological, antiquarian, genealogical, Scottish, 
&e., reach us from Mr. Seaman Thin, of Edin- 
burgh, obviously the possessor of a precious 
stock. Among these we notice the 7'ransactions of 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 39 vols. 4to, very 
rare, and a second set of the ‘Court of Session 
Cases,’ priced a hundred guineas, with other works 
of the class as rarely encountered. 

In addition to the latest catalogue of Messrs. 
Henry Sotheran & Co., containing a fine set in 
6S vols. of ‘Remarkable Trials,’ Manning and 
Bray's ‘Surrey,’ Shaws ‘ Staffordshire,’ Piranesi's 
| ‘Antiquitates Romane,’ Goupil’s * Royal Bio- 
| graphies,’ and a magniticent Lysons’s ‘ Environs 
| of Londen,’ extended from 4 vols. to 26 by extra 
illustrations, the tirm issue an illustrated catalogue 
| including the four Shakespearian Folios and other 


| 


rarities, a mere description of which would occupy 
some pages. No work of supreme interest figures 
in Mr. Dobell’s Caialogue 110, but there are a 
valuable series of dramatic treasures in 21 vols., a 
large set of the curious J'own and Country Maga- 
zine, @ ‘Habiti Antichi et Moderni’ of Vecellio, 
1598, and other desirable works. 


Botices to Gorresyoudents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices -— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

G. K., Germany (“To the nines ").—This expla- 


nation has already been given. 
ERRATUM.—Ante, p. 234, col. 1, line 21, for 
“ carbossed” read caboshed, 
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WILFRID M. VOYNICH, 
1, SOHO SQUARE, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
Announces that he will publish during MARCH 


ASHORT LIST OF SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 


No, I. sent free on application, 
No. 10, Illustrated List in Preparation. 
Former Lists, I.-IX. inclusive, and Index to 


First Six Lists, may be had on application for 
2s. 6d. each, post free. 


MAGGS BROS, 


109, STRAND, LONDON, W.C, 


Dealers in Old and Rare Books, Handsome 
Library Sets, First Editions, MSS,, Illustrated 
Works, Old Engravings, Mezzos, Stipple, Line, 
Etchings, &c ; also Autographs. 


CATALOGUES issued. 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES (APRIL). 


EDWARDS’ TOPOGRAPHICAL 
CATALOGUE, 


| Containing 2,000 items (Books, Prints, &c.) 
| relating to the Topography of the British 
Isles, 


Will be sent post free on application to 
FRANCIS EDWARDS, 
| 83, High Street, Marylebone, London, W. 


CATALOGUE (No. 22) 

OF RARE AND UNCOMMON WORKS ON 
Archeology, Sport, Natural History, Botany, 
Mathematical Philosophy, General Litera- 
ture, and Theology. 


Libraries and Small Collections of Books Purchased in any 
part of the United Kingdom for Cash. 


G. A. POYNDER, 


9, BROAD STRERT, and 1, CHAIN STREET, 
READING, BERKSHIRE. 


BERTRAM DOBELL, 


Ancient and Modern Bookseller, 
54 and 77, Charing Cross Road, Londor, W.C. 


CATALOGUES issued Monthly. Post free 
te Bookbuyers. 

Mr. Bertram Dobell has always on hand a large 
and varied stock of interesting books, including 
First Editions of Ancient and Modern Authors, 
ld English Books, Americana, Fine Editions of 
Works in all branches of Literature, 


SOTHERAN'S PRICE 
CURRENT OF LITERATURE: 


The oldest Second-hand Catalogue, 
No. 628, 


Sent pcst free on application to 
HENRY SOTHERAN & CO. Booksellers, 
140, Strand, W.C., or 37, Piccadilly, W. 


BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, TRACTS, &c., 


oN 


FAMILY HISTORY and GENEALOGICAL MATTERS, 
FROM THE 


Library of J. J. HOWARD, LL.D. 


Also EARLY DEEDS, DOCUMENTS, EARLY PRINTED 
BOOKS, &c. 
CATALOGUE, One Stamp, of 
READER, 
1, Orange Street, Red Lion Square, London. 


FIRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS. 
Including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth. 


Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Leech, 
Rowlandson, &c. 


THE LARGEST AND CHOICEST COLLECTION 
OFFERED FOR SALE IN THE WORLD. 


Catalogues issued and sent post free on 
application. 
BOOKS BOUGHT. 
WALTER T. SPENCER, 
27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 
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A SELECTION FROM 


SMITH, ELDER & ©O.’S LIBRARY BOOKS. 


=_" ONAL BIOGRAPHY’ OF WHICH THE COUNTRY MAY BE JUSTLY PROUD.” 
A ‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONA 10G QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
“ ABSOLUTELY INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY WELL-FURNISHED LIBRARY.”—7/MES., 
In 66 Volumes, 15s. each net in cloth ; or in half-morocco, with marbled edges, 20s. net. 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY AND SUPPLEMENT. 


Edited by Sir LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B., and SIDNEY LEE. 


(Volumes 1 to 21 edited by Sir Lestie Sterne. Volumes 22 to 26 edited by Sir Lestiz SrepHen and Sipvey Lee. 
Volumes 27 to 63 and the three Supplementary Volumes edited by SipNey LEE.) 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


“ T do not hesitate to name Thackeray first. His knowledge of human nature was supreme, and his 
characters stand out as human beings with a force and a truth which has not, I think, been within the 
reach of any other English novelist in any period,”—ANTHONY TROLLOPE on English Novelists in his 


Autobiography. 
THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION. 


13 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. The 13 vols. are also supplied in Set cloth binding, gilt top, 3/. 18s. 
This New and Revised Edition comprises Additional Material and hitherto Unpublished Letters, 
Sketches, and Drawings, derived from the Author’s Original MSS. and Note-Books; and cach 
Volume includes a Memoir in the form of an Introduction by Mrs. Richmond Ritchie. 
*,* Also the “ LIBRARY,” ‘‘CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED,” and “ POCKET” Editions of Thackeray's Works. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S COMPLETE WORKS. Cheaper Edition. Edited and 
Annotated by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, K.C., and FREDERIC G. KENYON. 2 vols. large crown 8vo, bound in 
cloth, gilt top, with a Portrait-Frontispiece to each Volume. 7s. 6d. per vol. 

*,” Alsothe UNIFORM EDITION of ROBERT BROWNING'S WORKS, in 17 vols. crown 8vo, bound in Sets, 

4l. 5s.; or the Volumes bound separately, 5t. each ; and the POCKET EDITION in 8 Volumes, printed upon India Paper, 

with a Portrait-Frontispiece to each Volume. Feap. Svo, 2s. 6d. each net, in limp cloth, or 3s. net in leather. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S COMPLETE WORKS. Cheaper Edition. 
1 vol. with Portrait and a Facsimile of the MS. of ‘A Sonnet from the Portuguese.’ Large crown 8vo, bound in 
cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 

*,* Also the UNIFORM EDITION of Mrs. BROWNING'S WORKS. 6 vols. small crown 8vo, 5s. each 


MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. Uniform Edition. Each Volume illustrated by a Vignette 


itle-Page. 10 vols, large crown Svo, 6s. each. 


THE “HAWORTH” EDITION OF THE ; 
LIFE AND WORKS OF THE SISTERS BRONTE. 


In 7 vols, large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each ; or in Set cloth binding, gilt top, 2/. 2s. the Set. 

With Portraits and [lustrations, including Views of Places described in the Works, reproduced from Photographs 
| oy taken for the purpose by Mr. W. R. Bland, of Duffield, Derby, in conjunction with Mr. C. Barrow Keene, of 
Derby, Medalists of the Royal Photographic Society. Introductions to the Works are supplied by Mrs HUMPHRY 
WARD, and an Introduction and Notes to Mrs. Gaskeil’s ‘Life of Charlotte Bronté’ by Mr. CLEMENT K. SHORTER, 
the eminent Bronté authority. 

*,* Also the POPULAR EDITION, 7 vols. small post 8vo, limp cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d.each. And the 
POCKET EDITION, 7 vols. small feap. Svo, each with Frontispiece, bound in cloth, with gilt top, 1s. 6d. per volume; or 
the Set, in golu-lettered cloth case, 12s. 6d. 


Mrs. GASKELL’S WORKS. Uniform Edition. 7 vols., each containing 4 Illustrations, 


Be. each, Sound in cloth. 
*," Also the POPULAR EDITION, 7 vols. small post 8vo, limp cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. fd. each; and the 
— BT EDITION, in 8 vols. small feap. svo, bound in cloth, with gilt top, 1s. 6d. per vol. ; or the Set, in gold-lettered 
cloth case, lis. 


*,* Messrs, SMITH, ELDER § CO. will be happy to forward a CATALOGUE of their Publications post free on 
applrcation, 


Published Weekly by JOHN ©. FRANCIS at Bream’s Baildings, Chaneery Lane. E.C . and Printe! by JOHN EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Press, Bream’s Huildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.—Saturday, March 28, 1908. 
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